1- OF Is 

one of the "unalienable 
rights 97 attributed to man by our 
Declaration of Independence. And 
this book is an account of that In- 
spiring pursuit by a philosopher 
and man of letters who has ob- 
served it at first hand through a 
long life and found in it ? ?" . ' g 
philosophy for our <\.<^ - . , .<_v. 

Moments of insight, when we 
feel a heightening of experience, 
and sense the pulse ' of our union 
with nature and with man 5 may 
best show us the meaning of this 
pursuit and its profound rewards. 
That is the subject of the Prologue 
to the book. 

Part One describes the terms 
of the pursuit the very meaning 
of the term, the necessity to be 
thoroughly oneself. Next come 
sections on the things to be over- 
come, on the things we live by 
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FOREWORD 

OVER many years I have set down,, when the mood was on 
me, occasional reflections on the human scene. To make this 
book I have now selected and edited such of them as seem to 
bear upon the wide-ranging theme expressed in the title 
to which the Declaration of Independence for the first time 
gave political status 

The Pursuit of Happiness 

R. M. M. 
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1 

Moments 1 



THERE are moments when the sound of rain in the trees 
or the savor of the steaming earth or a hush of song at 
dusk or the wake of a lonely ship or the jeweled chain of 
lights of a village flown over by night or the mist rising from 
a mountain lake or the empty canyon of a Sunday city street 
or but anyhow there comes something somewhen that if 
we only pause will throw us back on our nearly forgotten 
selves. Or the moment may come in another way, as we read 
again an old forgotten verse, or recall a scene of youth when 
the world too was youthful, or receive some quiet reminder 
of the truth that our days are as a tale that is told. 

So, for an instant, the perspective changes and we per- 
ceive the littleness of our little strivings and squabbles and 
envies and jealousies and fears. All these littlenesses, aug- 
mented by our real cares, have come between us and the 
sense of living. We have lost the pulse and rhythm of it. It 
stirs within us again, and the moment passes. 

3 



4 The Pursuit of Happiness 

The artist attempts to give the moment a lasting being, to 
hold it in words or on canvas or in stone. Rosetti called 
the sonnet a moment's monument. It is the moment of in- 
sight seeking its eternity. The painter takes the union of 
mood and scene and is under strong impulsion to express 
It so that it lives on. When the artist succeeds, we too catch 
the reflected moment, and its echoes come to us down the 
generations. 

We live in moments, not by the clock. Our moments are 
not its ticks. Our moments are experiences, intimations, vi- 
brations of the self to other beings and to the feel of things. 
We recall our past not as a stretch of measured time but as 
a series of moments, glimpses of a union we have shared 
with persons and with circumstance. Think back to child- 
hood years. What remains with us is the memory of mo- 
ments, a few still-vivid vignettes rescued from the surround- 
ing oblivion by the surge of emotion they once contained, 
moments of strange comfort, moments of fear, moments of 
strange longing, moments of bright surprise, moments of 
guilt 

The mind's time is not the clock's. The impersonal equal 
motion of a pointer round a dial, with spaces to signify 
minutes and seconds, potentially divisible into millionths 
of a second, unhasting, unrelenting, is not our time at all. 
It is an instrument of science. We know not what it measures, 
but whatever it is we become the slaves of it. It is a necessary 
instrument but yet pernicious. It does not measure experi- 
ence but we have to fit experience inside its measurements. 
If there were a Garden of Eden, there would be no clocks 
in it. If there were Paradise, nothing in it could be measured 
by the clock. 

The only time we know is the sequence of sensation in 
the process of experience. Our time is felt time. When we 
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say the time feels short, our time is short. Which has the 
pathetic consequence that the time we enjoy is always 
shorter, compared with the time of the inexorable clock, 
than the time we do not enjoy. Our time goes faster or slower 
than its time according to our mood and according to our 
pulse. When we are feverish, ten minutes by the clock may 
be longer than twenty of its minutes when our pulse is steady. 
It is an old reflection that time is longer or shorter according 
to our condition. "Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons/' says Rosalind in As You Like It. "I'll tell you 
who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal." 

What counts is the time we live. We do best in the time 
that forgets the clock. A thousand necessities tie us to clock 
time, but we really live in the spells in which we disregard 
it. Our time is the sequence of free experience. We are most 
happy,, most ourselves, when we are fortunate enough to be 
able to lose ourselves in our work, when it engrosses us not 
because of what we may gain by means of it but because of 
its intrinsic interest. The man who is all agog for means is 
most likely, whatever he gains, to lose the only end which 
they can serve, the end of living. He would "live well" and 
his life is emptied. He becomes so practical that he asks of 
every activity, "What's it good for?" Means to means to 
means forever. He has ceased to understand that the only 
thing that is good in itself is the thing that is good for nothing 
but itself. 

Looking ahead, planning ahead, thinking ahead, that is 
all necessary, but only for living ahead. We live only in the 
present. We live only in the moment, the moment of present 
experience. These moments bud and bloom on the ongoing 
continuity of conscious being. In them lives our past as 
well as our present, and at their unsounded depths we are 
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imperceptibly moving with our future. There is a mystery 
here we cannot fathom. 

When we grasp the years we miss the moments. When we 
live for the future we miss the time of living. Too busy for 
enjoyment we snatch at quick pleasures instead, and at 
length lose the habit of knowing what enjoyment means. So 
we cut ourselves ofi from the sense of pleasant discourse, 
from the immersion of our being in the rhythms of nature, 
from the exploration of the potentialities of human relation- 
ships, from the savor of the wonder of living and of its ad- 
venturousness, in short, from the moments in which the 
present subtly merges in the past and the future, "the ses- 
sions of sweet silent thought" 

Getting and spending, we lay waste OUT powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

Often it is with us as though time were something outside 
us, something moving past us while we helplessly count the 
days and reflect how the span that is ours is slipping away, 
relentlessly going by, the sand in the hourglass, the clock 
ticking away, ticking out our lives. 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow and tomorrow 9 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day y 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

This is particularly the way we think when life is pedes- 
trian and dull. It is life that is crawling by remorselessly, 
not time. Time, the clock's time, is eternal. The clock ticks 
the first second after twelve, starting over again without end. 
It is life we lose, not time. When we are vitaL^nd engrossed, 
when we are fighting worthwhile battles, when we feel the 
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sting and the joy of living, when life is rich in the moments 
of living, then time no longer is outside of us. Life and time 
are one, and we are the less beset by the fear of time because 
we are really living it, 

We invent various devices to shelter us from the calendar. 
A common device is to set up the indifferent interval. It lies 
between us and the striking of the hour. It is now July, why 
be concerned about the summer's end? August is still to 
come. Thirty is foreboding at twenty-five, but there is a wad 
of years between, and twenty-six and twenty-five are much 
the same. So it is at thirty-five and at forty-five. The clock 
won't strike again for years ahead. So it is until the end. But 
the shelter always crumbles before our eyes. Only three days 
till September it is already upon us. Only two years till 

forty or till fifty or till sixty, and then . So we start all 

over again, and the falsely indifferent interval crumbles 
ever more quickly. 

We say time passes, time flies, as though time were out- 
side, moving by while we stood still. But no, that is not what 
the sighing expression means. We wish time would pass us 
by, leave us where we are, as we are. In our spring we wish 
our spring would stay, in our summer our summer, and not 
least our winter in our winter. Time does not pass us by. It 
is we who pass in the passing of what we call time. 

We must move on, and since there is no escape from this 
necessity there is only one way of wisdom. It is to redeem 
our time, to get the worth of it by living it, so far as we are 
able. The dreadful thing is the feeling of empty helplessness 
as our span of life slips incessantly through our clutching 
hands. First living for the future, then living in the past, pre- 
paring long for voyages we never make, we lose our time, we 
rarely possess it. We have no now. 

But there come moods in which we do not lose our time. 
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There are engrossments in which we redeem it. The moments 
are ours. We do not count them or their passing as they merge 
into one another in the unknown deep of our being. We 
achieve our now. Time becomes the time of living, "the time 
of our life, 9 ' the great road of experience. 

So time, our time, is exchanged for experience. And if 
the experience fulfils us, how should we grudge the ex- 
change? Our time passes but it no longer passes us by. It 
serves its end. In its merging moments we live our time. 

Men can exchange time for experience in many diverse 
ways. There is but one condition, that the time absorbs us, 
which implies that it takes us wholeheartedly out of our 
enclosures. Nor need the experience be reckoned by lofty 
standards. What we are determines where we can find it. It 
may be found in devotion to the God in whom we believe, or 
in some service of our fellows, or in the pursuit of some 
never-to-be-fully-attained goal, in the enduring endeavor to 
create something of beauty or skill, or in the loving care of 
others, or in an insatiate curiosity about the doings of men, 
or in some hobby that retains perennial interest, that does 
not die on us and leave us forlorn. 

The condition, however, needs careful statement. The 
redemption of our time, our life's time, cannot be found in 
any diversion, in anything taken up for the filling of our 
empty time, or worse, for the killing of it. It cannot be at- 
tained through any form of escapism or resort to excitement. 
The pursuit must become native to us, must absorb our per- 
sonality. Otherwise we busy ourselves to lose our time; it 
is not ours as it passes and to lose our time is to lose every- 
thing. 

Nor is the condition met if when the pursuit ends we feel 
it has not satisfied us. It is not met if the pursuit can end 
while yet we live. Such pursuits do not really absorb us. We 
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deluded ourselves into thinking they did. We have not really 
succeeded in the supreme art, the happy exchange of time 
for experience. It is most difficult wholly to succeed. So, no 
matter how fortunate we have been, there remains a touch of 
bitterness in the thought that our time is running out. As 
Horace long ago put the world-old reflection: 

Alas, dear Postumus, the years 
Slip by, and neither worth nor tears 
Can keep the wrinkles from the face 
Or stay old age's stealthy pace. 

But there is a difference. If our time has been in a measure 
redeemed, if moments filled with the pulse and the sting of 
life have carried us across the years, the thought of the pass- 
ing of our time moves us to a more gentle melancholy, free 
from the bafflement that attends the sense of the meaningless 
end of meaningless years. 

There is another test. How long could we imagine our- 
selves going on and on doing the things we do? We want 
more time. We would extend awhile the length of fleeting 
youth, we would stay awhile the approach of age, we would 
borrow more years before the end. But then we are thinking 
only of little spans, a few more years with health and 
strength. Suppose instead we thought in centuries. Suppose 
some medical discovery multiplied many fold the term of 
human life. Suppose youth endured for centuries, followed 
by more and more centuries of living. What would we do 
about it? What would the new time scale do to our ambitions 
and our interests, our diversions and our preoccupations, 
our hopes and our fears? 

What things would we tire of and what things would re- 
tain their centuries-long zest? Would the business man grow 
tired of seeking profits and what would he want to do with 
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them over the centuries? Would the lawyer get tired of 
pleading cases? Would the new Alexanders weep for more 
conquests as their former ones were lost ? one by one, in the 
interminable tides of change? Would the lover go on loving 
or would it perhaps depend on the way he loved? 

We could no longer "kill" time, and spending it would 
mean little. We could no longer live for the f uture, when the 
future seemed eternal. What we call dissipation would be- 
come exceedingly painful because it would have to be so 
prolonged. Our petty selfishnesses would become so weari- 
some we could no longer endure living with them. The only 
way to escape insufferable boredom would be to get out of 
ourselves. The only way to save ourselves would be to lose 
ourselves, to become one with the world of being, to make 
our life part of its life, to make our pulse beat with its pulse. 
Thus we would live always in the present. 

If that requirement became so urgent when time was 
reckoned in a mere few centuries, how would it be over the 
unimaginable immortality of which religion dreams? When 
time has ceased to have meaning and there is only the eternal 
now? Let him who is bold enough ponder over that. 

We have no eternity to teach us that we live only in the 
now. And they teach it wrongly who say, let us therefore 
eat, drink, and be merry. But they are partly right, in that 
they at least recognize the only time for living is now. Ex- 
cept that they want to escape its shortness, and not to fill it 
They want to forget life, not to live it. Euripides was wiser 
when he summed it up in a beautiful chorus we quote from 
Gilbert Murray's translation 

For strangely graven 
Is the orb of life, that one and another 
In gold and power may outpass his brother. 
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'And men in their millions float and flow 

And seethe with a million hopes a$ leaven; 

And they win their Will, or they miss their Will? 

And the hopes are dead or are pined for still; 

But whoe'er can know. 

As the long days go? 

That To Live is happy, hath found his Heaven. 



Part One 

THE ADVENTURING 
ROAD 



What Is It We Want? 



NO MATTER what you have, no matter what your connec- 
tions or your place in society, no matter who your 
ancestors were, no matter what authority or influence you 
possess, all you are, from the beginning to the end, is en- 
closed in the form that extends from your heels to the hair 
of your head. All you experience, all you attain, is experi- 
enced, attained, invincibly there. 

Some philosophers put it wrong. They speak, for ex- 
ample, of your property as an extension of your personality. 
This is a loose way of speaking. What a big "personality" 
some little men would have if it were true! It is simply a 
confusion to speak of the thing you are related to as if it 
were a part of you. You would be exceedingly poor and for- 
lorn if it were not for your relationships to people and, in 
degree, to things. But they are not you. They enable you to 
be you, and also to be a worse or a better you. They make 
your world as you, for better or for worse, help to make 
theirs. 

15 
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You are not your relationships. You are what lies between 
your heels and your hair. The biologists call you an organ* 
ism. This organism is you. But words can be very mislead- 
ing. There's something goes a-begging, goes uncompre- 
hended, indeed at last goes out of you, if you are content 
to think of yourself as an organism, as some highly "scien- 
tific" people insist on calling you. You'd better think of 
yourself, the you between the heels and the hair, as a person. 

But still the word "person" is perhaps too neutral, too 
limited in its suggestiveness. There is an old word that now 
no longer expresses it. Words get terribly deranged when 
they try to mean the you that you feel you are. It is now, in 
most usages, a horrid word, because it has been horridly 
abused. It is the word "soul." It has been vulgarized in the 
cheaper and more lurid forms of evangelism, as though it 
were a vague, shivery, detachable thing lodged in a "body,'* 
with a curious claim on eternity. Sometimes it is associated 
with an even more mysterious thing called "spirit." It is a 
pity, because we need a word like that to convey the idea of 
the active unifying principle that seeks to express itself in 
all you do and think, the distinctive selfness that animates 
you, the form and quality, the commonness and uniqueness 
of the struggling, hoping, wanting, loving, fearing thing 
you are. 

This thing, though wonderful, is not mysterious. We all 
recognize it, though we have no good word for it. Whenever 
we meet anyone we get a glimpse of it. It shows in his face* 
in his every movement. There are endless varieties of it* 
Often it seems incomplete or thwarted, partial, undeveloped, 
even fragmentary. Perhaps few people have one that is really 
entire, the integrity of the one-making principle within them. 

Sometimes we see deeps in it that at other times close 
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over perhaps In a girl or boy seized with the first flush of 
self -forgetting self-awakening love, or in a mother looking 
on her child, or In a man maintaining his stand in the face 
of mockery and defeat, or in one who rouses a hidden 
nobility to meet a high sorrow, or perhaps in the portrait 
wherein some great artist depicts the "soul" of a man or a 
woman. 

The one-making principle Is the very being, the form, the 
quality of the person. It is an energy that requires its own 
coherence and fulfilment. What does a person want, what 
does he seek? He seems to want so many different things, 
to have so many moods and reactions, to change so much, 
to go from one direction to another, perhaps to go in many 
directions at once. How can he have one principle, one form, 
one personality? 

We want to find ourselves. What is there to find? If we look 
within we look in vain. If we look without, we are not there. 
Only if we unite ourselves to that to which we belong do we 
find ourselves. That is our becoming. 

For most of us it is not easy, and when it is easy it may 
not be much. We may not be much. There are so many con- 
ditions that make the quest difficult, and many seem to give 
it up altogether. Just as a plant needs the proper soil and 
space and sunshine and rain, so does the human life need its 
evocative conditions. It may be stunted for lack of oppor- 
tunity, and even when opportunity is given it still has fateful 
choices to make. 

Its course depends on so many things. In childhood alone 
so many things may deflect it. The magnified human beings 
to whom the child owes its life may distort it in various ways 
and most often by trying to make the child over in their own 
image. Or the privations and pressures of poverty may stifle 
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Its strivings. One way or another, through repressions from 
without or falsely directed solicitations from within, its own 
form may be mutilated, its own principle balked. 

What then do we strive for besides, beyond, the means 
the position, the money, the power by which we presume, so 
often so vainly, we shall achieve the goal of living, the good, 
the deeper satisfaction of the beings we are? Often we do 
not ask the question, often we do not dare to ask it, or per- 
haps we repeat some remembered half-mystical formula 
that we were taught and that has lost all meaning for us. It 
had something to do with the word "soul." 

Very well, let us call it soul. Whatever his experience 
everyone has some kind of a soul, for better or worse, for 
finer or coarser, for greater or smaller. Whatever it be, it is 
a product of millions on millions of past souls, all variant 
sparks of a life principle. But once it is you, it seeks its one- 
ness in the union in which it can be itself. It finds itself by 
thus expressing it. 

Many things can go wrong with the finding. It is no steady 
progress. There are difficult turns on the unknown road, 
detours that lead into lost wildernesses. But the worst thing 
we can do is to postpone the search until we have acquired 
what we imagine to be the right equipment for it. We impli- 
cate ourselves in every activity in which we engage. We 
cannot devote our energies and thoughts to anything without 
at length committing our "souls" to it. If, neglecting other 
concerns, we spend ourselves on the acquisition of means 
and more means, our starved souls must at length find some 
poor degree of compensation by living for the means. 

So we strive for power and wealth and pride of place 
and whether we lose them or win them we are most likely 
to lose whatever good might lie beyond the striving. If we 
succeed in the business of life, we endanger all the more 
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the business of living. As a Roman poet put it, for the sake of 
the means of living we lose the bases of living. Our success 
makes us think we have already won. For success in the 
acquisition of means, of the power to control things, makes 
the attainment thereof its sufficient good, its own justifica- 
tion. 

Besides, to go after the means is something that raises 
BO problem for us. If they are means they must be means to 
what we want, to anything we want them for. Whereas the 
question of the ends of living is puzzling and uncomfortable. 
In the old days, when means were so much more scarce and 
so much less elaborate, it seemed easier. And the pat answers 
given by ecclesiastical authorities were accepted as such, 
though their meaning was also obscure. An old church cate- 
chism gave its answer to its own first question as follows: 
"Man's chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for- 



ever." 



Is happiness then what we want? It comes nearer to saying 
what we think we want than any other word. But what is it 
and where is it to be found? We speak of the pursuit of 
happiness. In the Declaration of Independence it is the third 
member of the great trinity of human rights, along with life 
and liberty. And the conception was that the other two mem- 
bers of that trinity were the prime conditions prerequisite 
for the third. This was the most revolutionary pronounce- 
ment of that famous manifesto. It substituted the pursuit of 
happiness for the earlier doctrine that made property the 
third or the first of fundamental rights. The difference 
was most profound. It was prophetic of a new age. But it is 
significant that the "right" was not to happiness, but to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Aye, there's the rub. If happiness is what we want, it can- 
not be made the object of direct pursuit. We can go out after 
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pleasure, though the pursuit may often catch grief instead. 
But we cannot set out to pursue happiness. If we find it at 
all it is by looking for something else. 

What happiness you can get you get because you have 
sought and found something else. And you must want that 
something else more than you want happiness if any hap- 
piness is waiting for you. You get it through forgetting it, 
being willing to give, to strive, to suffer and endure. It is 
a double paradox. You must forget yourself as you forget 
happiness, in order to find yourself and the happiness that 
can be yours. You must give greatly to find greatly. If you 
have little to give, or if you give grudgingly of what you 
have, your sum of happiness will be small. 

The reason is clear. Happiness is not merely a state of 
mind nor is it merely a feeling. It is the resonance of the 
whole being as it moves toward that which fulfils it. It is the 
harmony within you, as you, the whole you, the animating 
you, move toward whatever oneness you are capable of 
becoming. It is the fulfilment that comes in the weaving of 
relationships that make your world your home. 

You may be so made that it is easy for you to find your 
world-home and thus to win happiness, or it may be hard for 
you. Your happiness may be precarious, subject to all the 
mishaps and mistakes of living, or it may have deeper roots. 
But whether it is easy or hard to win or to keep, it is true of 
happiness as it is true of love, that its scale is always your 
scale as well. 

Since each needs his own kind of oneness, since each has 
potentially his own form of being, the ways along which 
some happiness can be found are very diverse. The ways of 
being at one with oneself are as many as are the varieties 
of interrelationship. Most seeking leaves much to chance, 
most finding is imperfect, makeshifts are many. Something 
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is found that edges up toward happiness before it falls back 
to resignation. And there are those who find a significant 
kind of happiness by the surrender of their will and of their 
mind to some lesser or higher authority or to the mystery 
that some presumptive authority expounds. 

So they find assurance and peace. But others accept no 
such surrender. They must assert the more inclusive activity 
that keeps their minds their own. If they give their hearts 
they must keep their wills. What happiness they achieve 
must come to them otherwise. They go the more difficult way, 
and wherever it leads homeward or far afield they must 
still follow the adventuring road. 



3 
On Being Oneself 



WE HAVE spoken of two ways in which men seek hap- 
piness. One is the way of surrender, finding satisfac- 
tion in the abnegation of self. The other is the precarious way 
of the adventuring spirit, seeking satisfaction in the fulfil- 
ment of self. The exemplar of the one way is the saint, of the 
other way the hero. Far apart as the two ways may seem, the 
goal is the same. But we shall perchance learn the answer 
better if we ask more closely what it means to be oneself. 
We are a race of restless seekers, seekers of means and 
ends, means to ends, means without vision of ends, ends 
without knowledge of means. And when we inquire, if haply 
we do, what it all amounts to, what it is we really want to 
attain, we have, most of us, no ready answer. We may regard 
the question as, in the legal phrase, "irrelevant, incompetent, 
and inmaterial." We have many needs; we seek to satisfy 
them. We have various drives; we follow where they lead. 
Why ask any more? 

But the many needs and the many drives are our needs 

22 
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and drives, yours and mine. They are alike in part but still 
significantly different for you and for me. We are all per- 
sons, each distinct, each with some claim to some kind of 
uniqueness. The claim may be worth much or worth little, 
Everyone has, for example, a thumb whose print is different 
from that of everyone else, but we set no particular value 
on the uniqueness of the thumb. That, however, is not the 
issue we are here concerned with. The fact remains that 
each of us is a person, a separate focus of being, a self. 

My needs urge me to meet them; they do not contrive to 
satisfy themselves. My drives impel me to go this way or 
that; they do not ride off on their own. Always we come back 
to the oneness, however distracted, however confused, of the 
self. If then it is one, if in its oneness it has some power to 
direct and regulate its many needs and diverse drives, it 
may reasonably be thought of as having some fulfilment as 
a whole, some goal or good, some inclusive end call it the 
pursuit of happiness or what you will. 

In spite of conflicts within us, we feel this selfness that 
for each of us is ours and ours alone. We may lack or lose 
all sense of direction, but the undirected being is still our 
own. We may wholly devote ourselves to the service of 
others, but it is we who thereby seek to be ourselves, to fufil 
ourselves. We may surrender our will to some over-all au- 
thority, but then we identify ourselves with the will we accept 
and we obey it only in our own particular way. 

Mostly we cherish this selfness. Sometimes we may fear it. 
Sometimes we misread its demands. Sometimes it may give 
us a vague sense of uneasiness, a troubled recognition of 
responsibility. Sometimes, if weighted with a care too heavy 
or a task from which our being revolts, we may, like Hamlet, 
long to escape from it altogether, knowing that the only 
escape is oblivion. 
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But hoping or fearing, winning or losing, doing or suffer- 
ing, asserting or abnegating, we still believe in our selfness, 
the oneness of being that awakens in each of us. For that is 
what alone we can fulfil. And any good we seek, any goal 
we pursue, is for us good or goal because it enhances, 
strengthens, deepens, fulfils the integrity of our being. 

Being oneself has its conditions and its costs. And, in the 
first place, it exposes us to two forms of loneliness. One we 
shall call the loneliness of the soul, the other the loneliness 
of the heart. 

Sometimes, if perhaps rarely, we become suddenly con- 
scious of being a self, insulated, apart, nakedly oneself be- 
fore the otherness of the whole universe. Everything falls 
away from us, the nearest and dearest connections, the most 
familiar things. When it strikes, even one's own body seems 
outer. 

This is the loneliness of the soul. It throws us back on our 
own identity, on our sheer self -consciousness. And with that 
there come the 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

One identifies oneself and loses all other identifications. In 
this moment of alienation one is no longer the I that feels the 
coursing blood in its veins, that is warm and cold, that takes 
little tingling satisfactions in the functioning of the body. 

In this moment the I is suddenly confronted with the 
knowledge of its I-ness, sees its own image projected on the 
blank screen of an indifferent sky, knows itself irremediably 
all-enclosed, within a prison that has no doors. 
. This soul loneliness passes as suddenly as it comes, if it 
comes at all. Only a poignant half-memory remains. The 
loneliness of the heart is a more common and less fleeting 
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experience. It Is the yearning for missing affection, love, 
companionship, for the sustainment and communion that 
come with mutual understanding and reciprocated fellow- 
ship. The loneliness of the heart knows what it needs and 
wherein its healing lies. The loneliness of the soul is not 
healed, it is only forgotten. 

In the everyday life we learn to be ourselves through our 
dealings with others. Recognizing them as other selves, our 
own selfhood is evoked in the harmony and clash of our 
desires and needs with theirs. In our relationships with them 
come both the opportunity and the problem of our being 
more fully ourselves. 

There are some living creatures, such as the spider, that 
live alone. They have no need for the society of their likes. 
Aside from the brief urge of mating, they are each self- 
sufficient, taking nothing, learning nothing, one from an- 
other. They have no problem of being themselves. 

Man is at the other extreme of the scale. Every man is 
utterly dependent on his fellows. He cannot become himself 
except within the matrix of society. There are well-authen- 
ticated stories of infants abandoned in the woods or other- 
wise deprived of social nurture who nevertheless survived 
and after many years were recovered and returned to human 
society. When they came back they were inarticulate, sham- 
bling, uncouth, dehumanized wildlings, snatching at meat 
with hands like claws, closer in all appearance to the beasts 
than to men. 

Whatever we have it in us to become, we become nothing 
unless our society instructs us, trains us, protects us, equips 
us, the heirs of our ever-moving, ever-accumulating, ever- 
changing social heritage. All we become, all we achieve, we 
owe to our society. Nevertheless, the becoming and the 
achieving are ours. We still owe it to ourselves and to 
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society to be ourselves. We are not pipes on which the 
collectivity plays its tune- 
But what then does it mean, to be ourselves? 
Had you and I been born In a Mohammedan country we 
would In all probability have been Mohammedans. Had we 
been taken from that country In early childhood and brought 
up by Roman Catholics in a Roman Catholic country, we 
would in all probability have been Roman Catholics. And 
even if we revolt from our Indoctrinated faith, that fact In 
turn will have a deep influence on us. 

Had you and I been born and bred in a communist coun- 
try, we would most likely have been Communists. Had some 
of the most ardent Russian exponents of the communist creed 
been born and bred in a democratic country, they would 
most likely have with like ardor proclaimed the virtues of 
democracy. 

It is a reflection to give us pause. When we assert our 
articles of faith or pronounce our final verities, we would 
shrink in horror from the suggestion that the reason we 
accept them is that we have been indoctrinated to believe 
them and that, had we been brought up differently, we might 
have espoused with equal assurance doctrines that are now 
wholly repugnant to us. 

Does it follow that custom and convention, usage and 
Indoctrination, determine the stuff and texture of our moral 
and Intellectual being? Are we but replicas of a cultural 
pattern imprinted by society on what we call our minds? Is 
society the supreme hypnotist which not only puts In our 
mouths the ideas we utter but also succeeds In making us 
believe they are our very own? 

Before we admit any such conclusion, let us remember 
that social indoctrination is not only inevitable but also 
most needful. Untutored youth cannot think anything out 
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for themselves. They cannot follow any road where there 
are no signposts. They must first learn some way of life be- 
fore they can advance upon it or beyond it. How far they will 
advance, how far they will diverge from it and find new 
ways, depends very largely on the kind of indoctrination 
given. But without some indoctrination they will get no- 
where. 

Take then the most unfavorable situation. Let us think of 
a society where the whole people are schooled in the right 
answers to all the major problems of mankind. Such a society 
Implies an enforced and rigorously guarded orthodoxy. It 
could be a simple society, where custom is all-powerful. It 
is better illustrated by the case of a modern dictatorship, 
where a political regime monopolizes all propaganda and 
ruthlessly suppresses all heresy. The latter is the more 
grievous example, since the pronouncements of a dogmatic 
authority, with its secret compulsions and its ramifying 
agencies of power, have a far heavier impact than the flexible 
and more kindly rule of custom. 

Under such circumstances the sensitive, the perceptive, 
the inquiring spirit is balked and suppressed. Only the natu- 
ral conformist or the devout believer can fully be himself. 
Even so, we must admit that the majority of people, after a 
period of strong uncontested indoctrination in youth, accept, 
in the curiously loose and easy way in which men take on 
their beliefs about fundamental matters, the official faith. 
They do not feel cramped in their thoughts and they still 
find all kinds of ways of being different, according to their 
temperaments, within the framework of the code. They 
hardly miss the challenge, the stimulus, the seminal doubts 
and controversies of the more free society. They do not 
know what they lose when the servile habits of conf orrnism 
have become second nature. 
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What is far more significant is the business of being one- 
self in a democratic society. A democracy is, by contrast to 
any other kind, a free society. But that does not mean that it 
is free from conformist pressures of various sorts, bearing 
down on the personality and calculated to skew and distort 
the capacity of men to be themselves. Greater opportunities 
are associated with greater temptations as well as with obsta- 
cles peculiar to themselves. In a democracy the struggle to 
be oneself is raised to a higher level, but the need to struggle 
is not lessened. 

Some of the obstacles arise, for many, in the necessity of 
making a living, or in the impulsion to make a "better" liv- 
ing. The youth is ardent to be an artist or a writer or a 
musician, or, say, he wants to enter a profession, but he has 
no resources to draw on and he must bring home a weekly 
wage. 

And how often, and in how many ways, the economic 
temptation is besetting! To win favor or advancement or 
popular approval we are bidden to modify our views, to 
disguise our convictions, to wink at irregularities, to salve 
our consciences, to placate the man of power, to tell the pub- 
lic what it likes to hear. 

We are beholden to others for so many things we want. It 
often pays us to appear to be what we are not. It may be 
from affection, or from sympathy, or merely from the fear 
of offending; it may be for the sake of ease or for the sake 
of profit. So we move in a wavering diagonal between what 
we have it in us to be and what others want, expect, tempt or 
persuade us to become. 

Many a man must have thought to himself: "If only I 
were the boss instead of the underling, I could run up my 
own flag and sail under my true colors." He does not know 
that the boss also has strong incentives to play a role that 
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is not Ms own. Or one thinks: "If only I had an independent 
income, I could be and do what I really am and want to do." 
Or he thinks: "Some day I can retire and be free from the 
urgencies that prevent my living as I want to live. The pity 
of it is that I shall then be old/ 5 

Such wishful thinking may be less than helpful. Only in 
the measure of what we do now can we become more of what 
we want to be. Not in some vacuum from obligations do we 
become ourselves. We attain it only by self-discipline for its 
sake in the present, not by a future liberation from the need 
for that endeavor. 

To be yourself you must meet the world as you find it. You 
must cultivate your own garden, not the Garden of Eden. 
It may not be spacious but it will yield fine fruits if only 
you learn to cultivate it. 

This selfness of yours is the product of endless conjunc- 
tions, stretching back beyond all knowing. It has been shaped 
by your heredity and your upbringing and the world about 
you. It never was until you became. Now it is you, the real- 
ized and the yet-to-be-realized you. 

Your being has a law of its own, however bound by other 
laws. Your urge to be yourself, if you take it deep enough, 
is the will to fulfil the law of your being. It is a law you f eel, 
but cannot grasp. And you feel it most when it is frustrated 
by others or violated by yourself. Then you know that its 
proportions have been distorted, that its order has been 
jangled. 

You cannot fulfil the law of your being except as you find 
its habitation, its home, within the universe of being to which 
it belongs. Your being is an activity, rhythmic, incessantly 
pulsating, the accord, when it is whole and one, of a thousand 
minor rhythms. But its beats are thin and toneless unless it 
is sustained within the deep organ harmony of your proper 
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universe. The moments when you are most conscious of this 
sustainment are the moments when you are most alive. 

Least of all in self-centeredness do you reach your self- 
hood. Nor is it expressed in the mere difference between you 
and others. You are different from all others. Your differ- 
ence is but a variation of the essential attributes you share 
with them. What matters is not the variation as such. What 
matters is the way your difference is made significant by its 
fusion with what you have in common with others. Without 
your common humanity your difference becomes evil, dis- 
torting the law of your being. 

You are not finding yourself, you are not being yourself, 
when you let your mere difference override the sense of your 
common humanity. It matters not what difference you ex- 
ploit your place in society, your pride of birth, your gift 
of eloquence, your talent as artist, your skill to size up your 
f ellowmen. You may be a petty schemer, or a man of might 
who can bend multitudes to your will. You can corrupt 
yourself for a mess of pottage; you can destroy yourself to 
win high dominion. You may gain the whole world and lose 
your own soul. When Alexander the Great wept because 
there were no more worlds to conquer, he was revealing the 
emptiness of the ambition that dissolves all the values of 
living into the lust of vainglory. 

Whatever our lot and station, in matters great and small, 
beset by decoying ambitions and misguided passions, we 
skew our selfhood pursuing extrinsic aims. We still yearn 
for a fulfilment that still eludes us. Complete success is on 
the further side of hope. But if we listen we can hear within 
us the warning signal that tells us we are off the mark. And 
when we obey it and reset our course, the sense of the re- 
gained harmony of our integral being conveys the authentic 
tone of happiness. 



Part Two 

THE THINGS TO BE 
OVERCOME 



Life Is Also Frustration 



MAN is the foreseeing animal, and his foresight always 
holds a shadow. Some are acutely conscious of it; to 
others it looms up disquietingly when the changing seasons 
or the evidences of change in themselves remind them of the 
passing of time. No matter what consolations they seek, no 
matter what spiritual resources they invoke, no matter to 
what distractions they resort, the shadow is never wholly 
exorcised. 

It is the shadow of the inevitable passing of youth to age 
and so to extinction. When that thought holds the mind, it 
seems as though the road moved downhill all the way, down 
from the morning sun into the deepening valley. In Words- 
worth's phrase, we travel "daily farther from the east." And 
for great multitudes the valley still contains, besides its 
proper fears, the specter of poverty and dependence, though 
this particular terror of the valley is one that social man now 
has the means to overcome. But there wait also weakness and 
loneliness and disease and obsolescence and impotence and 
beyond these the crouching finality. 
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A certain irony of it all has obsessed the minds of various 
poets, philosophers, and common men the thought that the 
end of life levels all the differences in which mortal men take 
pride. 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Or again we have Hamlet holding the skull of the jester 
Yorick and saying to Horatio: "Now get you to my lady's 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour she must come." 

Life is also frustration. The dreams of youth rarely come 
true; and if sometimes they are achieved, the achievement 
may be empty of all the elation for the sake of which it was 
pursued. Success brings new anxieties and greater fears. 
A short flowering of brave hopes and brighter prospects, and 
then the increasing weight of cares and the downward path. 
The words of the Preacher convey the message: "Vanity of 
vanities; all is vanity." 

Life has indeed its quota of frustration, but the picture 
we have presented is somewhat out of focus. A goodly 
part of the vanity of it all is not to be attributed to life's 
conditions but to our lack of wisdom. 

When men vex themselves over trifles, when they get 
enraged over fancied slights, when they spend themselves 
to outdo their neighbors, when they patronize their "in- 
feriors," when they scramble for wealth they know not how 
to enjoy and for power they know not how to use, anxiously 
amassing means to no ends, forever hustling to get nowhere 
faster they add a new dimension to the pathos of living. 
So little time, so little fulfilment. So much vain endeavor, 
so much crippling of one another's chances, so much waste 
of war, so much abnegation of heart and of mind. 
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Thus frustration looms everywhere ahead. Men move 
brashly forward, not to victory, but to false means of victory, 
and as they move, the thought of the goal slowly seeps out of 
them, so that to win is only to lose. So much pride and so 
little mastery. So much seeking and so little reward. So 
much contriving, but all for what? 

For all this climbing, youth still at length must take the 
downward road. The bright fires burn lower. The gay song 
dies in the deepening valley. Man, by his exploitations and 
his misdirected conflicts, by his cunning in devising ever 
more wonderful techniques of power, by the consequent 
expansion of his ambitions, pursues more feverishly greater 
ambitions and prepares for himself yet greater frustrations. 

So much of it all is due to false expectations and there- 
with to mistaken calculations. We think things, possessions, 
position, power, will bring us the satisfactions we crave, and 
when and if we acquire them we create only the appetite for 
more. We are embittered and jealous because others do 
better than we, or gain recognition we think should be ours, 
or have capacities we lack. The less is always the itch for 
more, and the more is always the relative less. But the fault 
is not our competitiveness, certainly not our urge to excel. 
It is the lack of goals toward which to direct our restive 
energies. 

We must cultivate our own garden and find the joy of 
doing it in our own hearts. Frustrations will still beset us, 
but the satisfactions we find will be intrinsic, for we shall be 
finding ourselves, and the sense of the worthwhileness of the 
quest will sustain us. 

Our false expectations are applied to others as well as to 
ourselves. We require them to follow in our footsteps, and 
if we have any power over them we harry them to believe 
like us, to act like us, to have the same interests as ours. 
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This product of our conceit and our failure to understand 
adds grossly to the frustration of others, and of ourselves in 
the process. 

I remember being impressed by the wisdom of a father 
whose son was considerably less intellectual than his parent, 
though he had other aptitudes of his own. The son, failing to 
meet expectations, became morose and indrawn. The father, 
coming to realize what was happening, went quietly and 
patiently to work, taking discreet opportunities to show that 
the business of living is to make the best of what we are, 
that the worth of endeavor lies not in what is given to us but 
in the fortitude to use well whatever we may have. He showed 
the vanity of pride in any superiority of gifts, that it is 
merely a matter of scale, and that an athlete wins high honor 
for doing the mile in four minutes though any mongrel dog 
would look with contempt on such a record. Without ever 
seeming to preach at his son he made the point that the 
struggle is not for the sake of the applause or the prize but 
for the sake of one's own integrity. 

I give only the tenor of this counsel, not the wise manner 
of it. It is in blessed contrast to the way of those who prod 
their sons to follow alien paths in the quest for achievements 
the latter are unqualified to seek and disinclined to pursue. 

So we multiply the ills to which flesh is heir. There is a 
curious contrast here within our modern civilization. On the 
one hand it brings many liberations from dangers and pri- 
vations and necessities that have plagued mankind through 
all past time. A multitude of diseases have been conquered 
and others subdued. A multitude of new opportunities of 
the most diverse kinds have been opened up. In the more 
advanced countries provision is made for the decent support 
of old age. The span of life has been greatly extended. The 
standard of living has risen for vast numbers. There is every 
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reason to expect further gains, far greater gains, along the 
same road. In this sense progress is triumphant. 

Look on that picture and on this. Is the sense of frustration 
removed or greatly alleviated by these great advances? It 
would be hazardous to answer "Yes." It is not merely be- 
cause, like spoiled children, we want more the more we get. 
It is in large measure because we so constantly frustrate 
one another. And it is also because we have so geared up the 
conditions of our civilization that we are subject to new en- 
tanglements, new worries, and new strains that wear the 
emotions and the nerves. 

In this latter respect our whole civilization may be com- 
pared to the condition of automobile transportation in some 
of our large cities. We have excellent roads and speedy cars, 
but much of the time we must move slowly, and if one vehicle 
breaks down it may reduce to halts and tedious crawls a long 
procession of following vehicles. Then when we reach our 
destination we find no place to park. So we fret and fume and 
miss our engagements. We are meshed in a world of elabo- 
rate organization that generates all kinds of stresses. So 
many things can get out of joint and thwart our purposes* 

Life is also frustration, but much of it must be attributed 
not to nature nor to fate but to our own misguidance. We 
create a great network of organization and get tangled in its 
meshes. We discover the secrets of power, we learn to con- 
trol natural energies of incredible magnitude, and become 
their slaves or their victims. We are so advanced in our 
contrivance and so backward in the wisdom to use it. 

Mostly we frustrate ourselves when we frustrate others. 
We make so much of our differences and so little of the more 
important things we have and are in common. Beneath 
our striving and our hustling, beneath our envies and our 
jealousies, we all need the same things. We all need afiec- 
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lion and the regard of others. We all need the warmth of an 
abiding place. We all need the free use of our constructive 
capacities. We all need sustainment and a hope for the 
future. We all need to be in some sense understood. These 
needs are compatible as between the members of a com- 
munity, the near community or the great community. 

So much and so often, in our treatment of others, we know 
not what we do. We do not try to understand. We ignore 
their feelings and their needs, which may or may not be ours. 
And what we do and what we don't do recoil on ourselves. 
So the circle of misunderstanding widens. We pay a heavy 
price for trifling returns. Therein lies the pity of it. 

Moreover, the sense of frustration is aggravated by our 
own unreal fears. There is melancholy in the knowledge that 
youth must so quickly pass. There is pathos in the thought 
that the clock ticks out the little lives of us all, forever mov- 
ing inexorably toward the darkness that is the end of our 
day. But the inference that the road is downward all the 
time, from sunlit youth to the deepening shadows of the 
valley, is demonstrably false. The notion nevertheless holds 
many in its spell as they behold in themselves the signs of 
departing youth or of advancing age. 

I remember sitting at a dinner party next to a lady un- 
known to me. She joined at first gaily in the idle conversa- 
tion. Later, as I turned toward her, she seemed to be revolving 
some depressing thought. On being challenged, she said ab- 
ruptly, "Today is my birthday. Ill never be thirty-six again. 
It makes me feel so old." "Then you make yourself feel so 
old/' I replied. The response may not be adequate, but it is 
still relevant. For we inherit a pattern of youth and age that 
dates us by the calendar and not by our own feelings. And 
this calendar is in any event obsolete. It is a tradition in- 
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herited from a society where women were "old" at thirty 
and men were often "too old" at forty, a society in which the 
average span of life was only half of what it is in the western 
world today. 

Under these conditions the metaphor of the darkening 
valley and the downward road was convincing enough. Tin- 
conquered diseases lay everywhere in wait to cripple or to 
kill. Epidemics swept mercilessly through unprotected popu- 
lations. Inadequate nutrition and the bleakest poverty 
drained the vitality of the masses. The strength of youth was 
quickly sapped. 

The old tradition lingers on. But now it is appropriate 
only to a few of the more muscular forms of achievement. 
The boxer is on the decline after thirty. The football player 
can hold his own perhaps a few years longer. But this kind 
of muscular prowess plays a lessening part in the range of 
human activities, and no part at all in the great array of 
the abiding concerns of life. Over these major areas of man's 
interest and endeavor, where judgment and knowledge and 
experience rule, where the spiritual, intellectual, and social 
aspects of life are foremost, the metaphor of the downward 
path no longer holds. Through a lengthening period of ma- 
turity the path may well lead upward to greater achieve- 
ment. And the sense of the worthwhileness of living may not 
be diminished, but rather enhanced. 

Life is still also frustration, but the sum of it is magnified 
by needless misconceptions and needless misunderstandings. 
If we could remove what is removable, if we cared for the 
art of living as we care for the technique of doing, the great 
adventure would take on a new zest and a new bravery. 

Its full worth would appear, but also the true nature of 
the tragedy the story still contains, cleared of all the meaner. 
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needless tragedies that now confuse the record* There Is 
still disappointment and loss and regret. We still "look be- 
fore and after and sigh for what is not." There is still the 
irremediable end, and for those who really live it always 
comes too soon. 



5 

Tk Loss of Privacy 



No DOUBT man is a social animal, but lie also needs times 
of seclusion and withdrawal. Without the sustainment 
of society he is lost, and long-continued solitude, whether 
the solitary confinement of the prisoner or the voluntary 
renunciation of the hermit, dehumanizes and crazes the 
mind. But the lack of privacy, the inability to escape at 
intervals from the presence and scrutiny of one's fellows, 
also has a pernicious effect. 

Man needs occasions for quiet reflection, for free medita- 
tion or silent reverie, occasions for self-assessment, for the 
sheer detachment in which he is free from all vigilant eyes. 
He needs times when he is not deflected by the presence of 
others, when he can the better repossess himself. 

There are two degrees of privacy. One is seclusion, where 
a man can be at one with himself, in the "society where none 
intrudes/' The other is intimacy, where close personal rela- 
tions, confidences, the give and take of friends, the unin- 
hibited exchange of thoughts, the ways of affection and of 
love, are safe from intrusion or control. Both degrees of 
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privacy are essential alike for the enjoyment of living and 
for the evocation of the qualities of man. 

In times when life was less complicated, the privacy of 
solitude was easy to attain. Most men carried on their work, 
or part of their work, by themselves, not on assembly lines 
or in some great barrack of office workers. The farmer was 
often alone with nature; the cobbler worked quietly at his 
bench; the sailor at the tiller or the masthead was free to 
ruminate by himself. When men were so inclined they could 
think their own thoughts. 

Nor were opportunities for intimacy lacking. The house- 
hold might be narrow and congested with children and 
relatives. But the evenings were long and the light of the 
candle was dim and, without, all was darkness. Neighborly 
groups could meet around the hearth and lovers steal quietly 
into the embracing woodlands or the deserted fields. 

In the far Hebridean island where my early youth was 
passed, the people of the villages scattered along the bays 
or on the moorlands had to depend upon themselves for 
entertainment. They had an institution called the ceilidh 
(pronounced, more or less, kay-lee) . Congenial neighbors 
would foregather at nightfall in one of the thatched cottages, 
dropping in casually, sitting on low benches or squatting 
around the peat fire that occupied the center of the clay 
floor and sent its yellow flicker into the dim-lit room. The 
hum of casual gossip would gradually change into a sus- 
tained discussion. The theme might be the deeds of the men 
of yore, or the strange ways of the sea, or the manifestations 
of the gift of second-sight, or the apparitions that haunted 
the lochs or the moors. 

Whatever it was, it engrossed the little group, stirring 
their imaginations and arousing in them visions of wonder 
and power and pity and terror. They let their thoughts ride 
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far beyond the everyday existence. Outside there was the 
beat of the surf or the quiet drip of the persistent rain. Within 
there was the intimacy of the give and take that unites the 
pleasure of being social with the pleasure of mind-free dis- 



course. 



The one-family homestead was usually secure from in- 
vasion by inspector or inquisitor. Much stress came to be 
laid on its freedom from the invasion of authority. The 
Englishman's home was his castle. And the same principle 
was embodied in our Fourth Amendment. 

When villages became towns and towns expanded, some 
aspects of privacy were already less secure. It was harder 
to escape from prying eyes. There are always censorious 
people and the sticklers for conformity. So many people 
think it is their business not only to know what their neigh- 
bors are doing but also to make life uncomfortable for them 
when they deviate from the group orthodoxy. 

No doubt this was one reason why people, especially the 
more adventurous young, migrated to the big city. It gave 
them a kind of anonymity. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of neighborliness were alike lacking. For better or 
worse they could try out their own ways. 

In our times new threats to privacy have come from many 
sides. In the first place, the stress and tempo of competitive 
living/ the constant thrust for advantage, have reduced the 
opportunities and blunted the inclination to seek times of 
retreat, where a man can come to terms with himself and 
gain new perspectives. For many life becomes all foreground 
with no horizons. Even their play is sheerly competitive, 
devoid of the sense of tranquillity. 

Modern inventions have played a formidable part in the 
change. Among the great achievements of applied science 
are new means of communication, creating a network of in- 
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exorable contacts. Telephone, radio, and television bring 
the world into the home ; but marvelous as their services may 
be, they make the home more vulnerable than before. Every- 
one is registered somewhere and his record is available to 
any official inquisitor. A message or a command can reach 
the remotest hamlet with the speed of light. A modern tyrant 
has a reach of control over people's lives that was undreamed 
of in earlier times. 

The dreadful potency of knowledge and control now at 
the service of irresponsible authority is revealed in every 
modern dictatorship. Privacy is in effect totally abolished. 
No one knows what ears, even in his own home, may be 
listening with intent to carry his words to some agency of 
government. Every man has somewhere a dossier to which 
authorities can refer. No one dares to think for himself, lest 
by some sign or unguarded expression he reveals some inde- 
pendence of soul. It is as though men lived under the all- 
seeing eye that religion attributes to God. 

In our democracies we are saved from such extremity, but 
nevertheless the gift of privacy is much impaired. All kinds 
of people make it their business to invade the private life. 
If a man makes a success of anything or does something out 
of the ordinary, whether for better or for worse, he is beset 
by reporters, interviewers photographers, autograph hunt- 
ers, cranks, and that curious brotherhood who spend their 
time writing letters to people they do not know. Gossip 
writers embroider the details of his personal life. He is food 
for the television screen. His "profile" is given to the public 
after elaborate investigation. And a widely circulated peri- 
odical gives a summary account of him, in which he is de- 
scribed in some such terms as "balding, stoutish X" or 
"shaggy-browed, thin-lipped Y." 

Then there are the "researchers" who rap at doors to find 
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out whether you eat "mealies" or "crackles," and why, or 
send you questionnaires asking which journals you read 
and what you like about them. Or, getting closer home, they 
ask you, purely for the advancement of science, whether 
your married life is "happy" or "very happy" or "unhappy" 
or "very unhappy" or somewhere in between or, if they 
don't ask you, they ask your neighbor about you. And there 
are the pollsters and the Hooperaters who call you up to 
find which party you are going to vote for or whether you're 
listening in on this or that television program. 

For these researchers you are no longer a person, you are 
a statistical unit to be added into a total. You are an item 
In a sample, and from the sample they calculate the per- 
centage of your kind in the population. They have finished 
with you when they have put the checkmark opposite your 
name that includes you in a number. When they know the 
number they predict how you, "on the average," will be- 
have. But in order to reduce you to a numerical item they 
invade your privacy. 

So far has the process gone that many people have lost 
the sense of privacy altogether. They no longer know the 
need of it. They have no inner life at all. They lay bare their 
intimate affairs to the casual stranger they pick up in the 
barroom or the railroad coach. They love to appear on 
television "quiz" programs and tell about themselves to 
some blatant operator who at sight calls them by their first 
names. 

A new peril to privacy has developed in these latter days. 
Congressional investigators, hunting for "subversives" or 
"reds," have been employing an array of informers, some 
of whom are unscrupulous and some psychopathic. The in- 
vestigators hail before them people who may be or may once 
have been Communists or who were merely independent- 
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minded or mildly radical. These are bidden under a threat 
of citation for "contempt/ 9 not only to divulge their own 
political history but also to name their friends who formerly, 
with themselves, belonged to some organization later listed 
as a "front." If to avoid this demand they take constitutional 
refuge under the Fifth Amendment, their names are spread 
across the press of the country and they risk the loss of their 
jobs and the ruin of their careers. 

A swarm of organizations, many of them run by ambitious 
publicity seekers, official organizations, private organiza- 
tions, together with free-lance busybodies, join eagerly in 
the hunt. They create in many quarters an atmosphere of 
apprehension. Many people are afraid to express any kind 
of independent judgment, particularly on economic or po- 
litical questions, lest they be suspected of being "subver- 
sive." The situation has shown its worst aspects in the 
executive branch of the government itself, where the free 
and full ventilation of controversial issues is so important as 
a preliminary to intelligent policy-making. Instead of which, 
among large numbers, a palsy of close-lipped reticence has 
resulted. 

We are not concerned here with the damage thus inflicted 
on the essential processes of democracy and on the primary 
freedoms it proclaims. What we are pointing out is a new 
aggravation of the many-sided assault on privacy. The quiet 
give and take of open discussion between knowledgeable 
people is in various circles muted. And insidious devices, 
wire-tapping and the monitoring of telephone calls, intro- 
duce a form of eavesdropping that takes away the assurance 
of another mode of private conversation. 

The great boon of privacy needs to be reasserted and 
revindicated. From the thronging pressures of our society 
we need times of retreat, not into the wilderness but into 
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ourselves. Leisure is ours for the taking, but we fill it with 
mere distractions. We seem afraid to be alone and there is 
always the radio and the television screen to take us away 
from ourselves. We find no sweetness in sessions of silent 
thought. We do a lot of planning for tomorrow but scarcely 
any reflecting for today. 

These comments do not have in view the philosopher or 
the sage. The need we speak of is the need of the average 
man who will never make any contribution to the world's 
store of wisdom. We have, all of us, to see through our own 
eyes, to make our own responses to the world in which we all 
live together. It is for each to find his own autonomy. It is 
necessary for each to reap experience for himself. We can 
profit from the thinking of others only if we rethink it in 
ourselves. 

Privacy is the return to ourselves. In privacy we regain 
the perspective that makes us selves. In privacy we think as 
we are, freed from pressures, from inhibitions, from ulterior 
motives. Without the habit of privacy we lose the feel of our 
being, the sense of integrity. Without it we see and hear and 
act at second hand, creatures of the crowd, competitors in 
the market place, caterers to the values of others. 

The more organized we become, the more our society hems 
us in, the more we require preserves of privacy. We need to 
guard our times of leisure in order to cultivate, now and 
then, the mood of meditation. We need the privacy of the 
hearth, the privacy of our more intimate relationships. We 
need the openness of friendly discourse where we do not 
merely gossip about others but instead give free rein to our 
surmises about the nature of things. Then we may keep our 
hearts from being entangled in the tightening web of or- 
ganization. Then we may find enough of our proper auton- 
omy to make good in the business of living. 



Tk Great Emptiness 



TN THE sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 9 * From this 
J- primal decree millions of human beings are now 
liberated* More and more men have more and more leisure. 
The working day grows shorter, the week end longer. More 
and more women are released at an earlier age from the 
heavier tasks of the rearing of children, in the small family 
of today, where kindergarten and school and clinic and 
restaurant come to their aid. More and more people are 
freed for other things, released from the exhaustion of their 
energies in the mere satisfaction of elementary wants. No 
longer is the pattern so simple as that of Longfellow's black- 
smith, who "something attempted, something done, has 
earned a night's repose." 

Released from what? When necessity no longer drives, 
when people own long hours in which to do what they want, 
what do they want to do? Where necessity is heavy upon 
men, they yearn for the joys of leisure. Now many have 
enough leisure. What are the joys they find? 

48 
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The shorter working day is also a different working day. 
Nearly all men work for others, not for themselves not the 
way a man works who has his own little plot of earth and 
must give himself up to its cultivation. For many, work has 
become a routine not too onerous, not too rewarding, and 
by no means engrossing a daily routine until the hell 
rings and sets them free again. For what? 

It is a marvelous liberation for those who learn to use 
it; and there are many ways. It is the great emptiness for 
those who don't. 

People of a placid disposition do not know the great 
emptiness. When the day's work is done, they betake them- 
selves to their quiet interests, their hobbies, their gardens or 
their amateur workbenches or their stamp collecting or 
their games or their social affairs or their church activities 
or whatever it be. When they need more sting in life, they 
have a mild "fling," taking a little "moral holiday." Some 
find indulgence enough in the vicarious pleasure of snidely 
malicious gossip. Their habits are early formed and they 
keep a modicum of contentment. 

But the number of the placid is growing less. The condi- 
tions of our civilization do not encourage that mood. For 
one thing, the old-time acceptance of authority, as God- 
given or nature-based, is much less common. Religion is 
for very many an ancient tale, "a tale of little meaning, 
though the words are strong," reduced to ritual or the moral 
precepts of the Sunday pulpit. There is little allegiance to 
the doctrine that every man has his allotted place. How 
could there be when competition has become a law of life? 
There is incessant movement and disturbance and upheaval, 
And with the new leisure there come new excitations, new 
stimuli to unrest. 

So the new leisure has brought its seeming opposite, rest- 
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lessness. And because these cannot be reconciled the great 
emptiness comes. 

Faced with the great emptiness, unprepared to meet it, 
most people resort to one or another way of escape, accord- 
ing to their kind. Those who are less conscious of their need 
succeed in concealing it from themselves. They find their 
satisfaction in the great new world of means without ends. 
Those who are more conscious of it cannot conceal it; they 
only distract themselves from the thought of it. Their com- 
mon recourse is excitation, and they seek it in diverse ways. 
The first kind are go-getters. When they are efficient or 
unscrupulous or both, they rise in the world. They amass 
things. They make some money. They win some place and 
power. Not for anything, not to do anything with it. Their 
values are relative, which means they are no values at all. 
They make money to make more money. They win some 
power that enables them to seek more power. They are prac- 
tical men. They keep right on being practical, until their 
unlived lives are at an end. If they stopped being practical, 
the great emptiness would engulf them. They are like planes 
that must keep on flying because they have no landing gear. 
The engines go fast and faster, but they are going nowhere. 
They make good progress to nothingness. 

They take pride in their progress. They are outdistancing 
other men. They are always calculating the distance they 
have gained. It shows what can be done when you have the 
know-how. They feel superior and that sustains them. They 
stay assured in the world of means. What matters is the 
winning. 

"But what good came of it at last?" 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

"Why that I cannot tell" said he, 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 
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Victory for the sake of the winning, means for the sake of 
the acquiring, that is success. So the circle spins forever, 
means without end, world without end. Amen. 

The second kind have it worse. They are the more sensi- 
tive kind, often the more gifted. They want their lives to 
have some meaning, some fulfilment. They want the feel 
of living for some worthwhile end. But often there is some- 
thing wrong with the seeking. They too suffer from the in- 
trusive ego. Their seeking lacks adequate sincerity. The 
need of success is greater for them than the need of the thing 
that is sought. If, for example, they pursue some art, the 
art itself counts less than the renown of the artist. They 
would be great artists, great writers, opera singers, path- 
finders. They aim high, but the mark is higher than their 
reach. "When they miss it they grow disillusioned. They are 
thrust back on their unsatisfied egos, and the great empti- 
ness lies before them. 

They try to escape, but they run from themselves. They 
try to forget, but their only recourse is an excitation of the 
senses. This stimulant needs to be incessantly repeated. The 
little spell of liberation, the false glow, the hour of oblivion, 
leaves them the more desolate and adds new tensions to the 
returning emptiness. Then there is leisure no more, no re- 
laxedness, no return to the things they once loved, no linger- 
ing ease of quiet discourse with friends, no natural savor of 
living, no perception of the unfolding wonder of things. 
But instead they pass from excitation to a hollow release, 
from release to tension, from tension to new excitation. 
Nothing is itself any more. And no more at the end of the day 
do they sink peacefully into the marvelous process of slowly 
gathering sleep. 

Once they were so eager to make life feel real; now they 
shun its reality and are driven to pursue phantoms, the will- 
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o'-the-wisp of sense-spurred distraction, the unseeing ghosts 
of once clear-eyed joys, the phantom Aphrodite. 

But it is not only the more cultivated, the more sophisti- 
cated, and the well-to-do with their more ample opportu- 
nities, who feel the great emptiness. In other ways it besets 
large numbers who, finding little satisfaction in the daily 
work, seek compensation in the leisure they now possess. 
There are many besides, people who win early pensions or 
otherwise can get along without toil through legacies or 
rents or other sources of unearned income, women who have 
no family cares the new, unopulent leisure class. 

They have no training for leisure. They have, most of 
them, no strong interests or devotions. The habits of their 
work time convey no meaning to the time of liberation. Most 
of them live in cities, in drab and narrow confines within 
which they revolve in casual little circles. They see nothing 
ahead but the coming of old age. They want to regain the 
feel of life. Time is theirs, but they cannot redeem it. 

So they too betake themselves, in their various ways, to 
some form of excitation. Having no recourse in themselves, 
they must get out of themselves. They take the easy ways 
out because they see no alternative. They have never learned 
to climb the paths leading to the pleasures that wait in the 
realm of ideas, in the growing revelation of the nature of 
things, in the treasuries of the arts, and in the rich lore of the 
libraries. They must seek instead the quick transport, the 
dream, the adventure, in the tavern or where the gamblers 
meet. 

They would cover the emptiness they cannot fill. They 
make a goal of what is a diversion. The healthy being craves 
an occasional wildness, a jolt from normality, a sharpening 
of the edge of appetite, his own little festival of the Saturna- 
lia, a brief excursion from his way of life. But for these 
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others the diversion becomes the way of life and diverts no 
more. For them the filled glass is not the cheerful accom- 
paniment of pleasant reunions but a deceitful medicine for 
the ennui of living. For them the gambling venture is no 
mere holiday flutter but a never-satisfied urge that forever 
defeats itself. 

In 1946, in straitened England, the then equivalent of 
half a billion dollars was placed in bets on the horses and the 
dogs. Besides which, vast sums changed hands on the results 
of football games. For hundreds of thousands of people the 
major news in the daily papers, day after day and month 
after month, was the lists of the winners and the betting odds. 
England was not, is not, alone in this respect. It is only that 
the figures happen to be more accessible. 

A former addict explained in the London Spectator why 
men do it. The gambler, he said, "gambles because it pro- 
vides an emotional tension which his mind demands. He is 
suffering from a deficiency disease, and the only antidote he 
knows is gambling." He is trying to escape the great empti- 
ness. An English worker of the semi-skilled category once 
said to me: "A fellow has to do something, and what is 
there? Maybe I have a shilling or two in my pocket. Maybe 
I could buy an extra shirt. It's no go. So I put them on the 
dogs." 

By these resorts people do not escape the great emptiness. 
What they get is a sequence of brief delusions of escape. In 
time the only thing they can escape to is what they them- 
selves know for a delusion. The resort is only a drug to make 
them forget the disease. As with all such drugs, the dose must 
be continually renewed, and it becomes harder and harder 
to return to the pre-addict stage. They come to look on the 
great emptiness as something inherent in the very nature of 
things. That is all life is. Now they know the drug is a de- 
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lusion, but they do not know that it has bred a deeper de- 
lusion. 

There are other avenues of escape that, while they may 
still be delusive, have the merit of not being recognized as 
such. Which means that the escape is actually made. In 
every large city, and notably in those areas where people go 
to spend their retirement, where the climate is mild and 
sunny, all kinds of special cults flourish and new ones are 
frequently born. To these places repair the hucksters of the 
supernatural and find a ready market for their wares. There 
are to be found the prophets of mystical union, robed and 
turbaned preachers of the Light of Asia, interpreters of the 
Rosy Cross, exponents of the heavenly trance, new healers 
of the soul, tuners-in of the Infinite, operators in spiritual 
magics. Considerable numbers flock to them, some to seek 
a new sensation and then pass on, but some to stay and be- 
come disciples or devotees. 

These last are the credulous ones, the unsophisticate, the 
suggestible. They search no more. The emptiness is filled. 
They have undergone a kind of hypnosis. They live in the 
nebula of their mystical dream. They meet reality no more. 
But at least, in a manner, they have found their peace. 

Back in the days when unremitting toil was the lot of all 
but the very few and leisure still a hopeless yearning, hard 
and painful as life was, it still felt real. People were in rap- 
port with the small bit of reality allotted to them, the sense 
of the earth, the tang of the changing seasons, the conscious- 
ness of the eternal on-going of birth and death. Now, when 
so many have leisure, they become detached from them- 
selves, not merely from the earth. From all the widened 
horizons of our greater world a thousand voices call us to 
come near, to understand, and to enjoy, but our ears are 
not trained to hear them. The leisure is ours but not the skill 
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to use It, So leisure becomes a void, and from the ensuing 
restlessness men take refuge in delusive excitations or ficti- 
tious visions, returning to their own earth no more. 



Pride of the Group 



TT is emotion that feeds the flame of life, whether the flame 
JL burns steadily or shoots into violent explosions. Our emo- 
tions unite us and divide us, drive us this way and that, push 
us forward to seek the heights, keep us moving in an endless 
circle, or thrust us down to murky depths. 

Sometimes we speak of emotion and reason as though 
they were eternal enemies. This, however, is a misconcep- 
tion. Emotion fuels our rational nature as it fuels all our 
other attributes. As Aristotle said, the appropriate emotion 
is always the ally and the spur of our reason. Unless a man 
has some love for the truth, some curiosity, or some concern 
for something the truth will serve, why should he seek it? 

When emotion and reason are allied they make the per- 
fect team. The trouble is that emotion so often kicks over the 
traces and thinks it is sufficient by itself. Rejecting the aid 
of reason it runs wild and crashes against the reality it re- 
fuses to see. 

Take pride, for example. It is an emotion that heightens 
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the sense of some quality or possession of the person who 
feels it. A man may take pride in his achievement, in his 
courage, in his influence, in his prestige, in his connections, 
and so forth. If he maintains a sense of proportion his pride 
will give him assurance and sustain him in times of trouble. 

But, like other emotions, pride is tempted to magnify it- 
self by distorting the facts it feeds on. When a man attains 
some authority or power he is easily persuaded to exalt his 
office and his importance. Losing perspective, he sees every- 
thing askew. He underestimates whatever does not minister 
to his self-assertion and overestimates whatever does. He 
gets into wrong relations with his fellows, particularly with 
those who are subject to his authority. He appreciates people 
less for what they are and more for what they contribute to 
the enhancement of his role. He falsifies his world. 

The pride we have just spoken of magnifies the signifi- 
cance of the pride-evoking possession and then increasingly 
misconceives the realities it confronts. But there is another 
kind of pride that rests on a deeper delusion. For the ground 
of pride may be a mirage, false in itself before it begins to 
falsify. This situation is very common where the pride of 
the group is involved. 

We all belong to groups. They are real enough and have 
much meaning for our lives. Rare indeed must be the person 
who takes no pride in his membership of some group. Born 
and bred in the group called the family and thereby mem- 
bers of communities great and small, up to the greater com- 
munity of the nation, we acquire new group affiliations as 
we prepare for or enter an occupation, as we marry, as we 
take sides in the controversies of the times, as we cultivate 
leisure-time pursuits, as our ideas concerning the world and 
the great cosmos settle into some cherished convictions. So 
we belong to some brotherhood of faith, some school of 
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thought, some organization committed to this or that design 
for living. 

Yet there is a false way of conceiving the group, and with 
it goes a false kind of pride. It is a pride that is very preva- 
lent, and thoroughly noxious. 

It is the pride of the "in-group" toward the "out-group." 
The white man, fed with this pride, meets a Negro. He does 
not see the Negro as a person; he is incapable of doing so; 
he sees only his own picture of a Negro. It is not the human 
being he meets, only a specimen of a type, an "inferior" 
type. The type-concept conceals the reality from him. 

So it is with every dominant group in its relation to the 
subordinate group. So it may be even with groups that are 
not dominant, when by virtue of some attribute, some past 
distinction, some tradition, they nurse the sense of their 
intrinsic superiority over the dominating group. But it is 
the false pride of those who are armed with social or political 
power that causes all the ravage. 

The falseness of this pride is independent of the con- 
sideration that one group may have greater achievements, 
or may have exhibited finer qualities than another. It is false 
because it rests on two assumptions, one of which is dubious 
while the other is patently absurd. The dubious assumption 
is that the superior achievements to which, rightfully or 
wrongfully, claim is made, are due to the superiority of the 
stock, the biological stuff, of the group and not in any im- 
portant degree to the particular conditions, opportunities, 
resources, and chances available to the group. The patent 
absurdity is the assumption that the alleged superiority of 
stock is an endowment possessed by every member of the 
group and entitles every member of it to feel superior to 
any member of the "out-group." 

Every large group is composed of individuals of every 
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degree of quality. It has its morons, its scoundrels, and its 
weaklings as well as its great and noble spirits. But the false 
pride of the group allows the meanest white to lord it over 
the finest Negro, or the cheapest little official of a dominant 
"race" to vent his contempt for the "inferiors" under his 
control. Those who have little else to be proud of find it easy 
to nourish their egos on such false pride. 

There is another count against this pride, yet another 
falsehood embraced by it. Give the master group credit for 
every virtue it claims, and there would still be no justification 
for its habits of discrimination and domination, for its denial 
of opportunities to the under group. By denying these oppor- 
tunities it is rejecting the only test of its claims. Many of its 
proud ones resort to an even more despicable logic. They 
insist on keeping the Negro, say, or the Mexican, "in his 
place," so that he is given neither the equipment nor the edu- 
cation nor the incentive to rise above a life of drudgery and 
poverty. And then they say: Look, how dirty he is, how spine- 
less, how immoral what better proof do you need of our 
superiority? 

This false kind of group pride plays a special role in our 
own society. It eats into the foundations of all the principles 
and traditions on which we overtly believe that this Repub- 
lic has been established. 

We have discarded many of the attitudes and usages that 
characterized the older social-class systems of Europe and 
Asia. We are competitive-minded, proclaiming the virtues 
of free enterprise, the career open to talent wherever it 
shows itself, the right of every man to make his way in the 
world. We think of our society as being individualistic, 
mobile, unauthoritarian, where merit has every chance of 
coming to the top. 

These traditions were peculiarly congenial to the develop- 
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ing conditions of the American people. We were becoming a 
multi-group nation, more so than any other in the world. 
A most distinctive achievement was the making of one peo- 
ple out of the wanderers and adventurers of all peoples. 
What better bond of unity could there be than the offer of 
equal life chances to all comers? 

But the achievement was flawed. The false pride of 
dominant groups and the false prejudice of race set up a 
hierarchy that contradicted our democratic doctrines, a sys- 
tem running counter to the ways of our competitive-minded 
society. A group-origin hierarchy was taking the place of 
the older status system. 

An irregular social pyramid arose, with tiers constituted 
by the long-settled groups of Anglo-Saxon origin, the west 
European groups, the Italian and east European groups, the 
various small Asiatic groups, the Mexican and other Latin- 
American groups, the Negroes of the North, the Negroes of 
the South. Some other groups, particularly the Jewish, had 
an uncertain or anomalous place in the system. 

The advantages of democratic equality and of freedom of 
enterprise were proclaimed from a thousand platforms, but 
many millions were clogged by a galling handicap that 
neither merit nor service could wholly remove. 

It was more, something worse, than a handicap. It meant 
more than that these millions had less than an equal chance 
to make good. It meant that they endured, all the way from 
birth to death, a sort of social ostracism. The more sensitive 
among them suffered from the ineluctable, ever-haunting 
sense of a stigma of socially imposed inferiority. It was a 
matter of degree, according to the ranking in the status 
pyramid. Some groups met little restriction in the economic 
arena but were socially disparaged, their members inad- 
missible to the clubs and the resorts of the higher status 
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groups, and needing twice the qualifications of others to be 
admitted to certain colleges and schools. 

In recent years there have been signs that the greater tra- 
dition of the Republic, spurred on by new needs and new 
problems, has been reasserting itself against the false pride 
of the group. The change is evidenced not only by the new 
anti-discrimination laws of a number of states and by a 
series of Supreme Court decisions, culminating in its pro- 
nouncement against segregation in educational institutions, 
but also by various indications of a new responsiveness in 
public opinion. 

Nevertheless, the habits of discrimination and of group 
prejudice retain a considerable hold. They still flaw what 
should be the more perfect union. They weaken the fiber of 
the nation. What pain and waste and distortion they cause 
to those who feel their impact no one can compute. 

But the changing spirit of the times encourages the hope 
of still greater advances. And this hope has a lesson for the 
disesteemed. In the past they have not infrequently resorted 
to counsels of despair. Some have taken to a counteraggres- 
siveness, others to various forms of evasion. Some have 
sought compensation in cynicism, some in adherence to 
doctrines of revolution. While some have sought release for 
their bitterness by going to the healers of the mind. 

How many have found thereby the release they sought no 
one can know. Any treatment that repairs the damage is 
certainly to be respected, for the wounds of the spirit are 
also deadly. But the times call for a braver mode of resist- 
ance. And the first condition of it is that the disparaged 
assert a truer pride against the false pride of dominance. 

There is a pride, a dignity, that has nothing to do with 
the world's esteem, with rank or with possessions. It is a 
more sincere dignity than one that is sustained by external 
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trappings. Where it rises above the badge of imposed in- 
feriority it robs the dominators of half their assurance. It 
undermines their pretensions of superiority. 

The pride of dominance is often a source of weakness and 
of disunity. Dignity gives strength and unites. Difficult as it 
often may be, if the disparaged can maintain their integrity 
and refuse to take refuge in unworthy compensations, they 
will win unexpected victories in the struggle between true 
dignity and false pride. 



8 
Man the Sophomore 



THE earth is good for another hundred billion years. So 
the astronomers assure us. They may be fifty per cent 
wrong, either way. It makes no difference to us. We cannot 
think in these terms. We may not matter to the universe. 
Perhaps, though, the universe should matter a bit to us. 

Man has been on his earth for a moment of time, as time 
is counted by astronomers. His habitation is assured for a 
tremendous span ahead. The time is so unthinkably long and 
he is so ingenious that within it he could be lord of the whole 
solar system, wielding powers before which the most fan- 
tastic imagination would boggle. No flaming death from 
without is likely to engulf him. No foreseeable world disaster 
lies on his far horizons. 

But there is a good possibility that even in our moment 
of time his own folly, mated with his own portentous skill,, 
may bring his dominion toppling down, may suddenly 
render the earth uninhabitable for him, wipe out his ac- 
cumulated civilization, scorch him up, and leave at most a 
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miserable remnant reduced to a pitiful animal existence 
in a seared and death-laden desolation. One world-famous 
atomic scientist has declared to the writer his belief that the 
odds in favor of this irremediable catastrophe are very high. 

This is man, this fearful and wonderful compound of 
folly and intelligence, so gifted to fathom the secrets of na- 
ture and to harness its energies, so incompetent to employ 
wisely the lif e-and-death powers he acquires. Mart the sopho- 
more, the wise fool. The supreme artificer and the social 
bungler. So cunning to devise the mechanisms of power, so 
inept at utilizing them. So skilled to read the signs of the 
skies and so blind to the signs of the times. So quick to turn 
his knowledge into techniques and so slow to understand 
the workings of his own heart. Man the great calculator 
though the end of his calculations goes wrong, the marvelous 
schemer whose schemings bring him to such grief. 

It has always been so through the little stretch of his 
recorded history. But the power at his command has sud- 
denly grown much greater, making the drama of sophomore 
man so much the more poignant and doom-heavy. The record 
is one of the misuse of power through the folly of the power- 
ful. 

Look at the wonder that was Greece. This most gifted 
people left a legacy to mankind that cannot die if man en- 
dures, a legacy that is an inspiration for the thinker and the 
artist through the ages. Over a few generations this little 
people in a few little cities gave birth to great joyous achieve- 
ments of creative art and bold-adventuring thought beyond 
anything previously conceived by the mind of man. Yet they 
soon pulled down the roof over their heads because they 
could not or would not solve the most elementary problem of 
human relations. Not only did they refuse to unite to meet 
a common danger from without, clutching instead their little 
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civic separatisms, bat they sapped in senseless intra-Greek 
warfare the strength of their common culture, leaving them- 
selves a prey to the "barbarians" they despised. With many 
variations, for peoples great and small, the theme plays it- 
self again, as dynasties and empires rise and fall. The men 
of power take hold, scheming and calculating for more. The 
poet sings their glory and the sage finds wisdom in their 
pseudo-heroics and the people acclaim the divine leaders 
down the ways of death. 

It has always been the story, but now there is a difference. 
Then it was the way of death for the sovereign people and 
their conquest-fed rulers. But the countryside remained 
and the earth still produced its crops and the remnant sub- 
sisted and begat and there was always some new-rising peo- 
ple to seek dominion in its turn and new rulers to exhibit, 
sooner or later, the fatal mistakes of miscalculating power. 
Man's ravage of his own kind, with the weapons at his com- 
mand, left little trace on the earth itself, unless we may hold 
it accountable for the destruction of forests so that some of 
the land became desert. The exception is questionable, since 
other forces were at work. The limit of man's power was the 
limit of his destructiveness. So the disaster of one dominating 
people was in due course the opportunity of another, making 
spoil of the ruins of empire, even as in our own time the 
Soviets won a vast overlordship with the downfall of Hitler* 

The erudite, full of retrospective learning, said this was 
the eternal law, the predestined course of things. There must 
always be victor and vanquished, and the victor of today 
must become the vanquished of tomorrow. Empires must 
always rise and run their race and fall. 

There is ebb and flow forever. All that lives must pass. All 
that begins must end. But eternal laws have a way of being 
less simple than the imagination of the erudite. Something 
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is happening to the "eternal law" of the victor and the van- 
quished. 

For now it is different. For some decades past, before the 
day of the atom bomb, there were indications that victory 
was becoming as costly as defeat. The mutual loss was more 
in evidence than the winner's gain. We have swiftly passed 
this stage also. We have reached the stage where there is 
no victory and where, in the clash of great powers, the ex- 
change of losses ends for both sides in partial or total an- 
nihilation. 

Even in past centuries there was, for the peoples in whose 
name battles were fought, something hollow in the heroics 
of victory and triumph, in the ringing of th^ bells and the 
parading of the generals. The people knew mostly the cost 
of it. The conquered refused to stay conquered, and there 
was no end to it. Indeed it was only the wars to cast out 
invaders, to throw off the yoke of victors, that aroused the 
sacrificial enthusiasm of common men. The laudation of 
the warrior meant nothing to them, and only leaders, minor 
poets, generals, and schoolboys thought of war itself as 
"glorious." The belated remnants of the romance of war 
died with the coming of modern weapons. The notion that 
"capitalists" want war is entertained only by Communists. 
To modern man war falls like a cosmic calamity a hor- 
rifying end to all his thoughts and hopes and plans. It is 
never his war, no matter how well he is indoctrinated. At best 
it is only his utterly repulsive task, because he is duty-bound 
to defend his people against an enemy that now becomes to 
him the incarnation of malignant destructiveness. 

War is as alien and unwelcome to modern man as would 
be a new Black Death. It bursts into his scheme of things 
with hideous menace. Everything he seeks, everything he 
cares for, is threatened by it. What has he to do with it? His 
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family life is disrupted, Ms work and Ms play, Ms career- 
making and his love-making. It blacks out Ms world, and the 
only light it brings is the red glow of blazing cities. 

In the face of these patent facts man exhibits his most 
sophornoric role in all history. Now every people shrinks 
with shuddering dismay from the prospect of all-out war. 
Now also man spends on the preparation for it the greatest 
part of his collective resources. The two world powers that 
are the present arbiters of war and peace cannot come to 
terms. Separately they call aloud for peace and separately 
they harness ever more stupendous energies for destruction. 

If a being from Mars appeared and asked us why we do 
it, we have a ready and certainly a plausible answer. If he 
asked them why they do it, he would receive a similar answer. 
It is the fault of the other side, the power-system against 
which in self-defense we must arm. It has always been the 
fault of "the other side." This time, it is true, that other 
power-system is peculiarly aggravating, peculiarly intransi- 
gent. It has put its might back of one of the most intolerant 
dogmatisms that ever besotted the mind of man. Possibly 
the being from Mars would understand. But then he might 
ask whether there were any intolerances or dogmas of ours 
that also stood in the way. He might learn there is something 
called sovereignty that makes most of us unwilling to accept 
any kind of international law. It would be hard to explain 
to him just why it does or just what it is. And if he asked us 
how we can stop the menace of common ruin if we reject any 
kind of common rule and how we can assure the peace we 
cry for without a binding law of nations, we would be some- 
what embarrassed to answer. 

Someone might inform the being from Mars that the peo- 
ple of the United States had set an example to the world, 
with eminent success, of defying old notions of this sover- 
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eignty in order to set up a more perfect union. Then he might 
ask why, when their very existence is at stake, they were 
now so hostile to a greater kind of union. He might or he 
might not he might already have concluded that he could 
not reason with or understand man the sophomore. 

What a piece of work is man! An animal that thinks, 
moving freely beyond the bounds set for all other creatures. 
Homo sapiens or Homo sophomorus? An animal that 
makes his chemistry the servant of ideals and the instrument 
of ever-new creations. An animal that can build bridges 
across the universe, linking past to present and present to 
future in an endless chain. An animal so deeply ingenious 
and so darkly unwise. So ingenious that he sends his voice 
across the earth and measures the limits of his universe. 
So unwise that he is puffed up with little egoisms and child- 
ish spites, with the pride of brief possessions, with the pride 
of his own infinitesimal space on the earth, soon to shrink 
to a narrower space beneath its surface, with the pride of 
belonging to the chosen group, with the envy of those who 
are a little bigger, with the hate of those who are a little 
stronger, with the contempt of those who are a little lower. 
A valiant fighter, who fights mostly for shadows. Forever 
parading his private rightness against the invincible scheme 
of things, dogmatizing and persecuting, fearing and plotting 
and spending and pushing, he turns his godlike reason into 
the accomplice of his irrationality. 

What a piece of work is man! His individual being, the 
particular selfness of each, is the outcome of chance in- 
finitely multiplied by chance. As man he is the high miracle 
of all creation. As individual he is at the mercy of every 
grain of sand. Yet to magnify the vain pretensions of his 
mere egoism he is ready, once endowed with power, to 
squander all he is as man. 
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He gets tangled in his contrivances and cluttered up in 
his mechanisms. In his mind-body organism he has great 
capacities for enjoying life, an immense diversity of apti- 
tudes. But often his mind is the enemy of his body and some- 
times his body is the enemy of his mind. With all his capaci- 
ties for enjoyment he does not know how to enjoy. He is often 
busy preventing others from having enjoyment, making 
needless rules to discomfit them, denying them opportunity, 
monopolizing the means they ought to share, driven by am- 
bitions that blind him to the meaning of enjoyment. 

He knows too much to keep within the traces. He has so 
many controls over nature that he is no more at home in 
nature. He is restless because he wants too much too quickly. 
He knows too little because he knows so much. He gives up 
leisure to win satiety. And to escape satiety he takes to ex- 
citations that enchain him when he makes them the way of 
liberation. He runs in a lessening circle till he touches the 
center, whose touch is death. 

Can man the sophomore be educated to live? It is only a 
few thousand years since he reached the status of sophomore. 
And unless he commits the final genocide, he has a hundred 
billion years to go. 



Wty So Hot, Little Sir? 



NOT only the lover of solitude but all of us, sometime, 
must have known the occasion when, being vexed and 
bothered by some frustration of our plans or having had 
some experience of the cussedness of men and things, or 
feeling irritated by the perverse way in which people mix up 
much falsehood with a little truth, we stepped out of doors 
and entered the fields or the woods or simply looked up at a 
silent night sky and heard within us a voice that said: 
"Why trouble yourself in vain? Why so hot, little sir?'* 

The fault lies not in the seeking but in the spirit of the 
search, not in the engrossment but in the perspective. Our 
values should dwell in our hearts, not in our nerves; our 
convictions should excite our minds, and not our tempers. 
The wrong emotions take control and foul our values. Our 
egos get in the way to deflect us, to rob us of the intrinsic 
quality of the pursuit, to destroy the sense of proportion and 
thus to defeat the worth and the enjoyment of living. 

When we fret and fume, when we vex ourselves in vain, 
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we throw ourselves off balance. We no longer are in com- 
mand of ourselves. We put ourselves at the mercy of things. 
It Is to act like the child who breaks in temper the toy that 
will not work for him. We injure our own integrity to protest 
against what we cannot change, against what is already 
written in the book of time. Might we not stop and consider 
the word of an ancient Greek "even God cannot make un- 
done the things that have been done?" 

That man is wise who keeps himself through change, 
through change within and change without, who does not tie 
Ms identity to what he achieves, or to what he fails to achieve. 
Who does not make himself the child of his ambitions or the 
plaything of his passions. Who does not make himself over 
to the image his neighbors expect him to be or thwart himself 
because they in turn refuse to be what he expects. Who does 
not alter when he alteration finds or bend with the remover 
to remove. 

As there is a principle of equilibrium, of maintaining its 
intrinsic character through change, in everything, so there is 
in you. You must so relate yourself to others that you remain 
yourself. Not by deafness, not by self-enclosedness, not by 
self-assertion, for thus you cut yourself off from your own 
becoming. But by participation in what you share with 
others to the full extent of what you share. 

This is the law of all things. It is the law of the universe, 
from the atom to the galaxy. Elemental things resist with 
incredible force any interference with the design that is 
their being. So too every animal has its organic form. And 
life for it means the conversion of the conditions and op- 
portunities of its particular environment into means for the 
continuous renewal of its proper design. It employs an 
amazingly subtle chemistry in order to turn the air it breathes 
and the food it ingests into the stuff of its proper being. 
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For man the same principle becomes a responsibility, not 
a necessity. He has eaten the fruit of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. His way is no longer prescribed for 
him. His ambitions, his desires, his schemes are enlarged 
with the enlargement of his powers and his resources. His 
power to control things, whether little or great, becomes his 
peril. He seeks many ends but forgets his own fulfilment. 
He knows many things, but ceases to know himself. The more 
power he has, without self-knowledge, the more childish he 
becomes. He doesn't get all he wants, so he grows peevish. 
He sets his heart most on what lies just beyond his power, so 
he becomes frustrated. He would make others the simple 
agents of his will and at some point they resist, so he becomes 
overbearing. 

Think now of these manifestations not as they are ex- 
hibited by the men enthroned in power. These are the trage- 
dies of history, the doings of the Tamerlanes, the Genghis 
Khans, of emperors and sultans and dictators, down to the 
days of Hitler and Stalin. Think instead of people like our- 
selves, moving in small circles, occupying positions in 
families, in businesses, in social affairs, in organizations of 
different kinds, striving to be somebody or striving to get the 
better of somebody, always wanting a little more. 

The trouble is not the striving but the spirit of the striving. 
We set our sights by looking at others. Are they ahead in the 
game? We must overtake them. Are they crossing our path? 
We must cross theirs. Have they gained an unmerited re- 
ward? We the meritorious must put them in their place. 
Are they obdurately opposed to our ideas? We the inheritors 
of truth must teach them a lesson. 

So, looking always to right and left, we throw ourselves 
ofi balance. We forget our own design. Our purposes are 
not determined by our intrinsic needs. Our satisfactions are 
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relative, mistimed to the thwarting purposes of other men. 
The attainment is superficial and precarious. We grow hot 
and bothered. 

To all of us come frustrations, no matter how wisely we 
guide our steps. To all of us the cussedness of men and things 
brings some vexations. But if we have learned something of 
ourselves, there will still be the voice from within, calling 
us back to ourselves: "Why so hot, little sir?" If, on the 
other hand, we have committed our hearts to the rivalries 
of pride and authority and place, the voice is heard no more. 

Of all the ways in which we vex ourselves and harry our 
neighbors, there is none to compare in folly with the domi- 
nating "ism," the doctrine that because it commands our 
allegiance must needs be imposed on others. This kind of 
"ism" has through long ages destroyed the peace and the 
well-being of the peoples. And all for nothing, winning no 
end but the passing gratification of zealots. For these "isms" 
change, pass into something new, or even disappear, and 
their cruel compulsions are loosened. 

No matter how wise you are, or think you are, your "ism" 
is not the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Your "ism" 
is not the last revelation from on high, and you merely 
blaspheme when you attribute to your god the utterances 
you deliver. As shrewd old Hobbes remarked, when a man 
tells you God spoke to him in a dream, he is saying he 
dreamed God spoke to him. 

Take your "ism" seriously by all means. It is yours. You 
need it to live by. Take it for its worth for you. Explain to 
others, if you can, how good it is; but don't set out to make 
your conviction their law. What do you know about them? 
What do you know about yourself? Be thankful the universe 
is more hospitable than your mind, so hospitable that it 
includes your mind with all the rest. What truth you can at 
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best attain is but a tiny angle of an unconceivably greater 
encompassing truth. No doubt tbe worm finds the measure 
of all things in the distance it can move. 

From ancient days there have been rebukes for the petu- 
lance of men who presume to make their standards the 
measure of the universe. So Jehovah answers Job out of the 
whirlwind: 

Where is the way to the dwelling of light, 

And as for darkness, where is the place thereof; 

That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof 9 

And that thou shouldest discern the paths to the house thereof? 

Doubtless, thou knowest, for thou wast then born, 

And the number of thy days is great! 

Like all the works of man, his "isms" come and go, flour- 
ish and fade. Some persist much longer than others. If they 
contain some truth, they change as they endure, passing 
through many reformulations. So it has been with the greater 
religions. When "isms" resist change, becoming dogmas 
guarded not by their own validity but by the engines of 
power, attempting thus to achieve a false immortality, they 
are still as mortal as before, but they kill before they die and 
their own death is violent. 

Not only the great cosmos-embracing "isms" but the little 
everyday ones bedevil the affairs of men. We won't keep 
them where they belong. They serve well enough to guide 
our own ways, but we would make them leashes for the 
compulsive guidance of our neighbors. So we vex them, 
when they do us no wrong, and they in turn vex us. 

If only we would use our ears to hear and our eyes to see. 
If only, now and then, we could forsake the hot debate and 
go out under the night stars and listen. All around us life 
burrows and creeps and crawls and flies. What does it mean 
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to us? Or let us look up to the heavens. The light from that 
bright star has been traveling for hundreds of years to meet 
our eyes. The light from that fuzzy spot yonder has been 
traveling to us for many hundreds of thousands of light- 
years. Does that say anything to us, to us who presume to 
know the ways of God? 

What makes us so hot is only our egoism. We want the 
world itself to revolve around our egos, to travel the way we 
think is right. Because it won't, we are hot. 

The excess of egoism steals all sense of proportion. We no 
longer appreciate the tragedy and the comedy of life, the 
pathos and the humor and the intrinsic interest of the great 
human adventure. 

No man by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature. 
But our conceit walks on stilts. We confuse bigness witibt 
greatness, like the wind-swollen frog in the fable. There 
was, to take a quaint example, the group of "state patriots" 
who chafed because the beautiful Mount Rainier was only 
fourth highest among the peaks of the United States. So they 
set out to erect on its summit a pile of rock and snow and ice 
twenty-four feet high, in order to elevate its place from the 
fourth to the second, and thus, said they, "realize the dream 
of every Washington mountaineer." Now they could look 
down on Colorado, whose highest peak would be one foot 
lower, and have only California to envy! 

Such exhibits are the comic relief of the story, and they 
are the more innocuous the more ridiculous they become. 
But the farce ends when the false patriots are armed with 
power over other men. Then their obstinate assurance of 
their exclusive Tightness overrides their humanity. They take 
the road that has no turning, and their ears are finally closed 
against the quiet saving voice that says: "Why so hot, little 
sir?" 
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Tk Deadly Moralist 



is a type of being who in the name of morality 
J- does untold harm. We shall call him the Deadly Moral- 
ist He wants to be the drill sergeant of the folk. He goes by 
the rule and by nothing else. He cares for the rule and not 
the value. He has the prescription. What good it serves is 
not his business. 

Of all men he is least capable of understanding his fel- 
lows. At home lie is a little tyrant. His wife despises him in 
her heart. His son runs a bit wild a very understandable 
reaction. But the moralist does not understand this. He does 
not try to find out why. He cannot put himself in his son's 
place. He cannot know how his children feel and think. He 
does not want to know. Always uppermost is the idea that 
Ms son ought to obey, ought to follow the rule. 

He is even more dangerous to the community than to his 

household. For at home his pettiness and his weaknesses 

cannot be concealed. There his authority wins little regard, 

even if the rule is ostensibly his. But In the community he 
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has a coterie on his side, some because they are of the same 
kidney, others because they can gain some advantage 
thereby. It is always difficult to oppose people who wave the 
banner of morality. The Deadly Moralist speaks in the name 
of the highest authority. He gets restrictive laws passed. He 
turns into crimes the foibles and indulgences of common 
humanity, their little games of chance, their wagerings and 
tipplings and pettings. He weakens the respect for law- 
abidingness by making the law an obnoxious intruder into 
people's private concerns. He weakens no less the respect 
for law on the part of many of its guardians, so that they 
wink at violations and, too frequently, make an illicit profit 
in the process. He evokes a powerful system of gangsters 
and racketeers who corrupt the amenable guardians and 
make a mockery of all the decencies of society. And every- 
where there is an outcropping of hypocrisy and double- 
dealing and corruption and evasiveness, the harvest sown 
by the purblind Deadly Moralist. 

He encloses everything in his own ought. He cannot see 
beyond it. His feelings circle within it, whether he be ag- 
grieved or anxious or satisfied or smug. His ought is a high 
wall behind which he protects himself. But it shuts him ofi 
from the understanding of others, and not least from any 
understanding of himself. 

This Moralist is a timorous man. He has no trust in him- 
self. He must go by the rule or he is undone. His emotions 
lack any robustness but still he is afraid of them. He waits 
on the shore of life, afraid of the waves. He will not swim 
without his life belt. 

He has substituted the rule for his own judgment. He is 
afraid of his own instincts, lest they convict him of guilt. 
When he furtively yields to them, he wins no joy. In his 
youth he licked secret dreams of pleasure. Now he takes 
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a precarious revulsive pleasure in thoughts of the illicit 
pleasures of others, which he combines with the pleasure of 
castigating their offenses. 

He makes no concessions to human needs, except his own. 
The moral codes of others, when they differ from his, are 
immoral. He wants to make these others conform to his code. 
It is nothing to him that they live by their own. He is ready 
to destroy their morality in order that his may triumph. 

The Deadly Moralist becomes his deadliest when he gets 
the reins of power. He loves power. He finds in power the 
deepest satisfaction of which he is capable. It enables him 
to exploit his morality. It bolsters his insecurity, it masks 
his inner timidity, it releases his sadism. It gives him the 
one opportunity to which his limited imagination is always 
open, the opportunity to impose his morality on others; 
inherently authoritarian, he gloats in authority. 

His God is always a jealous God, visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children. In his Scriptures he is impressed by 
the passages that fulminate against the wicked and not by 
those that speak of God's compassion. He is a stickler for 
the letter of the law, no matter how meaningless it may have 
become. And in the law he is even more impressed by the 
parts that prohibit than by those that prescribe. 

He is always, after his kind, religious. What he needs is 
the authoritativeness of the dogma, the sense of a higher 
Power that makes commandments. He needs the sense of 
righteousness. He is by nature servile and finds protection 
in thinking himself the servant of the unseen Power. But 
his God is for him no more than an abstract, featureless 
Law-ordainer. He has no conception of communion with his 
God. You cannot hold communion with the disincarnate 
Law. 

He uses his religion as a means to his own power. He is 
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the agent as well as the servant of the Law. If he can make 
no headway among his own folk, he may turn into a mission- 
ary. He settles in the midst of some simple tribe, but he is 
not the kind of missionary who seeks to learn the native 
ways and quietly endeavors to accommodate his "truth" to 
their conditions. He has no use for "heathen" usages. He 
is out to destroy their "idols." He is shocked because they 
go about almost nude. He proclaims to them, in the name of 
the Great God of Civilization, that this is sin. He insists that 
they wear the incongruous clothing of "civilization/ 5 He 
aids and abets the forces that eat the heart out of the native 
culture. In the name of morality he does whatever he can 
to ruin their morale. But he is utterly witless about it all. 

Sometimes, in the old days, he came to power among his 
own people as a man of God. So did Savonarola. So did 
Calvin. So, in his own way, did Torquemada. Wielding such 
power, the Deadly Moralist shows the full bent of his fanati- 
cism, his ruthlessness, his inhumanity. Now, armed with 
power, he is freed from the tedium of having to persuade 
the folk. Instead, he threatens, persecutes, and commands. 

He does not know that man, like God, fulfils himself in 
many ways. He does not know that everything lives and 
moves according to the law of its own being. There is one 
law of life for all, and that, by inconceivable coincidence, is 
his own. He is the supreme conformister.* He would strait- 
jacket the universe. 

It is not only the religious bigot who turns into the Deadly 
Moralist. It is the natural inclination of most dictators who 
have long wielded power. For there is no mode of compul- 
sion that bites so deeply into the very marrow of human 
beings as moralistic compulsion. So even the most pagan 

* There is, of course, no such word. It is used experimentally to mean one 
who yearns or strives to make everyone conform to his own code. 
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of dictators may make it the instrument of his will. As, for 
example, Hitler did when he took to suppressing "decadent" 
modern art and ranting against every declension from the 
good old ways of the patriarchal tribe. 

In truth, the moralistic tyrant is usually more tyrannical 
than the most licentious one. The latter commits crimes for 
his personal gratification and thus brings injury mostly to 
those who come in the way of his anger or of his lust. The 
crimes the moralistic tyrant commits are not directed against 
individuals but against the whole people. 

One may go so far as to say that the dictator who has no 
ordinary human vices is most of all to be feared. For he is 
the one who dedicates himself to a Cause. And the Cause, 
no matter how worthy it may appear, becomes a Moloch 
when it is linked with irresponsible power. The Cause then 
justifies everything. Human beings, the happiness or the 
prosperity of the folk, count for nothing when the Cause 
comes first. In its name the dictator will sacrifice millions of 
lives and condemn millions more to servitude. Human needs 
and human concerns are dust in the balance compared with 
the triumph of the dogma or the glory of the race. 

The Deadly Moralist, whether his station is high or low, 
progressively loses any feeling for humanity. The code 
comes to exist for its own sake and not for the sake of the 
people who are required to follow it. His God is a Principle, 
an inexorable command, that has and needs no justification 
beyond itself, beyond its own ineffable Tightness. Ours not 
to reason why. Do not search for the inherent consequences, 
the evil or the good, of obedience or disobedience. It is or- 
dained. That is enough. The Principle will punish you if 
you disobey. 

Our Moralist does not mix freely or comfortably with 
other men. He is at ease only with the brethren of the code. 
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He has no conviviality, no intimacy, no laughter., no light- 
ness of heart, no nuances, no sense of the incongruities of 
life. 

He is usually the victim of some deficiency in himself 
that renders him incapable of sharing the common joys of 
living or subjects him to reaction when he makes the attempt. 
He is minded to make his own deficiency the law for all 
other men. 

The world he lives in becomes more and more unreal. It 
is inhabited by abstractions, by ghosts, and by fears. Even 
his own rigid rule becomes half unreal, a meaningless scroll 
written in black letters across an empty sky. The formula 
becomes a ritual. But he must still cling to it. Otherwise he 
would feel naked in a threatening universe. 

Back of all his other fears lies the fear of life itself. It is 
from life's infinite variety he seeks protection in his code. 
It is too untidy, jostling, venturesome, raw, too full of chance 
and change, altogether too disturbing. He wants to turn it 
into a formal plot, all laid out with clear direction signs, the 
weeds all rooted out and notices everywhere: "Keep ofi the 
grass." He is secure only when he feels himself an agent of 
the Great Planner, keeping pruned and neat whatever sec- 
tion of the whole design comes within his range. 

Because he fears life he has a particular fear of sex. It is 
the most insidious of all disturbers. It assails the inmost 
defenses. It cannot even be talked about without evoking 
curious emotional overtones. It is present everywhere. Since 
an inscrutable Providence has ordained it so, it must be 
accepted. No doubt it is the primeval tempter, testing the 
souls of men. Being such, the greatest precautions must be 
taken against it. It must be hedged in by the most stringent 
taboos. Even knowledge concerning it is dangerous and must 
be kept in secret. It is indeed the tree of the knowledge of 



good and evil, the forbidden tree whose fruit brought about 
the fall of man from his state of innocence. The taste of sex 
is the unclean knowledge that forever leaves its stain. The 
Deadly Moralist fears many things, but he has a fascinated 
horror of sex. 

His morality is his armor against life. But it cannot keep 
his fears out, for they lie within himself, and they seethe 
and breed the more because they are shut in. His morality 
is static, frozen, increasingly insensitive to human feelings 
and human needs. New situations call for new responses. He 
has only his encrusted formulas, his rigorous prohibitions. 
The more he loses touch with human beings, the more his 
own humanity withers within him. He becomes more and 
more sadistic. His hatred of "sin" has become hatred of the 
sinner. So the shades deepen around his descending path, as 
he reaches toward the sightless land where nothing lives but 
the ghosts of his own fears. 



Part Three 

THE THINGS 
LIVE BY 
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Golden Rule 



A LL men, all groups, all faiths, all categories, conserva- 
/"* tives and revolutionaries, law-abiding citizens and 
gangsters alike, have their rules of behavior. This we may 
do, this we should not do, this we must never do. This we 
permit, this we do not permit. This is right, this is wrong. 
No matter what we are or where we are, there is always an 
ougfa, an obligation, a limit. Without it no group, no society 
could exist. 

But the ought differs from group to group. Here you must 
marry inside the near group, here only outside of it. Here 
you may marry only one wife, here you may have several. 
Here you must have no premarital sex relations, here it is 
proper to have such. And as it is with mating, so with every 
other important relationship. Everywhere the code, and 
everywhere the difference. 

We speak of moral codes, not of legal ones. A moral code 
is responsive to the sense of oughtness, not of prescription, 
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The sense of ougkttiess gives the primary code, the code by 
which men live. 

Now this ought does not merely say to you, "this is how 
you should behave"; it very commonly says to you, "this is 
how people, all people, should behave." And there's the 
problem when people of different groups or different faiths 
live together. Each group knows, it believes, how the other 
groups ought to behave. But their codes are different, and the 
oughts clash. There is antagonism, and often there is com- 
pulsion, when one group has power over the other. 

Endless miseries have arisen all through human history 
from the attempts of dominant groups or peoples to enforce 
their ways, their codes, their religions, on others. The notion, 
what is right for me is right for others, is so invincibly held 
by so many. 

There is something prevents people from accepting in- 
stead the simple principle: what is right to me is right for 
me, what is right to you is right for you. It would save a 
world of trouble, provided we add the condition, so long as 
what is right for you to do does not prevent me from doing 
what is right for me. But many people cannot abide this 
solution, partly because they are self-centered or group- 
centered, partly because they feel their moral universe 
would be shaken, would be demeaned, would lose its maj- 
esty, its universality, if it did not require the allegiance of 
all mankind. Their ought is absolute, and the refusal of 
others to acknowledge it is due to blindness, obstinacy, or 
iniquity. 

So they resort, when they can, to the vanity of compulsion, 
not knowing what they do. They cannot appeal to conscience, 
for it gives the right answer only to themselves. They cannot 
appeal to authority, for every group has its own authority. 
They cannot appeal to experience, for experience rarely 
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gives a clear answer and never to questions of final values. 
There is nothing left but compulsion. You can compel me 
because you are stronger than I, but that proves nothing 
about your right, only about your power. 

Remember we are talking about conflicting oughts where 
what my ought prescribes for me does nothing to prevent 
you from what your ought prescribes for you. This is the 
realm of many faiths, of most opinions, of nearly all styles, 
of most matters of taste, of many differences in ways of liv- 
ing as well as in ways of thinking. For example, my way of 
worshiping or of not worshiping does not, except in cer- 
tain extreme cases, do anything to prevent you from wor- 
shiping in your different way. In all such situations no 
necessity of social order, nothing but your intolerant claim 
to superiority, requires the suppression of my way in favor 
of yours. 

Here, then, is a first rule of ethical decency. Where differ- 
ence does not in itself interfere with difference, interference 
is not called for, is tyrannous and hostile to peace and good 
will among men. 

This is the rule of abstention, the ethical live-and-let-live. 
It is the rule of let-alone, of non-molestation, where different 
ways of life can live side by side without grief, except the 
presumptuous grief you may feel simply because I follow a 
way that is not yours. 

Can we carry its principle further and reach a positive 
rule as well, an inclusive rule to indicate how you should 
treat me when some kind of action or dealing is called for by 
the situation, and most of all how you should treat me when 
you have power over me? 

Suppose in any such situation you disapprove of what I 
stand for, should you make your disapproval the determi- 
nant of your dealings with me? Suppose again, as is so 
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frequently the case, your interests and mine conflict, should 
you override my interest altogether in favor of yours? Or 
suppose you are my employer, my boss, or my judge. Is there 
any inclusive principle in all such countless situations that 
you can, indeed should, make a guide for your behavior? 

There is one, and only one, principle that can vindicate 
its claim within the great complex of conflicting interests, 
divergent viewpoints, and differing codes that make up a 
community. It is well named the Golden Rule. It is unique. 
Alone, among all ethical principles, it can be made, without 
qualification, universal. Alone, among all ethical principles, 
it does not legislate your code for me or my code for you. 

The greatest ethical teachers have alike formulated it. 
In Confucius it was stated in the negative aspect, but carry- 
ing definite positive implication. Do not to others what you 
would not like done to you. In Hillel it appears again as 
follows: What is hateful to thee never do to thy fellow man. 
This is the entire Torah. All else is commentary. And in the 
very same period Jesus made it the sum and substance of the 
whole ethical code: Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets. 

In spite of the great fame of this Golden Rule, it is curious 
how little its significance is understood and how little its 
great beauty is appreciated. 

What then does it mean? In the first place it does not 
bid you do to others what others want you to do to them. 
Such a rule would destroy any social order. The debtor 
would like the creditor to cancel his debt. The citizen would 
like the tax collector to pass him by. Each litigant wants the 
judge to decide in his favor, and the criminal wants to get 
off scot-free. 

No, the rule bids you maintain your own standards, but 
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to do it better, with more comprehension. It hids you be fair 
as well as what you think is just to others, and you cannot be 
fair to them unless you put yourself in their place. If it is 
your lot to be the judge, then imagine that you, with your 
standards, were in the other's place, and another judge was 
assessing the charge against you. The judge has to vindicate 
the law and he has to protect society. What then would you 
regard as fair and just treatment? You know your tempta- 
tions, your frailties, your chances of still making good. 
Knowing these things, how would you honestly assess your 
guilt and your punishment? 

You can see it is an exacting rule, an ideal we can only, 
at best, approach. It goes beyond all formal obligations, 
reaching to the higher law, which is sheer equity. It bids 
us be honest with ourselves, about ourselves, when we judge 
other men. It bids us treat other men as persons equally with 
ourselves. It calls for perceptiveness, empathy, in our deal- 
ings with them. To treat them as the mere objects of our will, 
as aliens, is to mistreat them. 

What makes this rule so beautiful, so superior to all others 
in its amplitude, is that it takes no sides in the endless con- 
flict of codes and creeds, and yet it is applicable to the ad- 
herents of all codes and creeds. It requires of no one that he 
give up his own values in order that he may deal fairly with 
other men, no matter what his or their values may be. It is 
completely free from the vice of the moralist who would en- 
force his ways on others, denying them their own code, the 
principles by which they live. 

How can this be? How, you may object, can this rule be 
applicable to those who profess and practise their own in- 
tolerant codes? These codes bid them dominate other peo- 
ples, persecute the unbelievers, suppress the nonconformists. 
Can such people keep their intrinsic values and still follow 
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the Golden Rule if only they could be persuaded that It 
was wise or expedient so to do? 

Let us examine what it would mean for them. What are 
the intrinsic values of the fanatics of race or the persecuting 
zealots of a faith? They hold their faith is alone true and all 
others are abominations. Their race is alone noble, or at 
least is superior to all others. Well, let them cherish their 
helief in their own race or in their own faith. But when they 
have to deal with men of another race or men of another 
faith, let them face also a few facts of another kind. For 
presumably no zealot or fanatic will claim that misunder- 
standing or ignorance of relevant facts is one of his intrinsic 
values. 

The rule bids them treat others as they would want others 
to treat them, were the situations reversed. How then would 
they, the proud superiors, want to be treated when they are 
in the power of those whom they condemn? Would they not 
appeal to the humanity they in some sense equally share? 
Would they not recollect the things that unite them to their 
fellow men, instead of, after their usual habit, dwelling 
-exclusively on their own separateness? Might they not even 
acquire a new vision of themselves and learn through hu- 
miliation what their pride concealed from them, that what 
is common to men is more enduring, fixed deeper in the 
nature and the truth of things, than what separates them? 

It is no easy thing for the mighty and the proud to put 
themselves in the position of those over whom they exercise 
their power. But this is what the Rule asks them to do, and 
the sheer wisdom of it is attested by the endless train of 
tragedy that fills the pages of all history, because of the 
miscalculations of pride-blinded power that separates itself 
from the matrix of humanity. 

All the Rule asks is this : Try to know what you are doing. 
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You cannot know what you are doing to others unless you 
put yourself in the place of these others. Without this know- 
ing, your will is blind. And your power does hurt to your- 
self in doing hurt to others. Without this knowing, your 
gains are hollow, and your victories turn to dust and ashes. 

The distinction of this Rule is that it does not prescribe 
what you should do. Unlike all other rules it does not invade 
your will. It does not say, Thou shalt, or Thou shalt not. It 
seeks to enlist your will, not to control it. Do to others as you 
would have others do to you. It asks you to expand the 
horizons of your will, in the knowledge of your relationship 
to others and of the consequences to them of what you do* 
Would you think it wrong, were another to treat you as you 
are minded to treat him? If so, the only way you can retain 
the full compass of your own values is to treat the other as 
though the other were yourself and you were in his place. 

The Rule is so simple, so universal, and so searching, it 
probes beneath all the formalities of all the codes. Had men 
the wisdom, the insight, to set it up as the guiding principle 
of their behavior, they would need no other moral rules, they 
could dispense with all the array of "Thou shalts" and "Thou 
shalt nots." Of itself it would be the law and the prophets. 

The civil code needs its elaborate system of formulated 
prescriptions. It must regulate all the trafficking of the world 
of affairs, all the crisscross of the network of organization. 
The criminal code must take precise penalty-sanctioned 
rules to protect people against injury and violence. But the 
moral code is the code of the heart, and it is ideally contained 
in this single Rule. 

It applies to every situation. It satisfies every require- 
ment. It fulfils the individual. It integrates him in his society. 

It fulfils the individual. It saves him from the narrowness, 
the shortsightedness of his private interests. Only by seek- 
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ing to understand his fellows can he enter Into meaningful 
relations with him. Only by the empathy that enables him to 
see them as persons like himself can he enlarge and enrich 
and enjoy his own social being. So he comes to an appre- 
ciation of what is common to him and to other men, and in 
this community there lies a deeper and more enduring satis- 
faction than he can ever acquire in his insulation from them. 
For the common is that which sustains and abides. 

It integrates him in his society. The relationship between 
men and groups can no longer be mainly competitive or 
utilitarian or mechanical. The finer, more varied, more 
numerous, and far stronger threads of mutuality will every- 
where weave more abundantly the living texture of com- 
munity. The conflicts that arise will be less disruptive, more 
significant, more rewarding. The individual, making life 
richer for himself, contributes the more to a society in which 
life is more worth living for all. 



12 
Tk Trwtft Is True 



FOR life's occasions we must believe many things we da 
not know to be true. As we go about our daily affairs, as 
we plan for tomorrow, as we enter into relations with neigh- 
bors and friends, in all such activities, as well as in the un- 
spoken compacts we make with our unknown destiny, we 
must depend on beliefs we cannot verify, and we must act 
on our beliefs. The wiser ones will have the better feel for 
the situation, they will know more without knowing enough. 
But the wiser and the less wise alike must choose and must 
act where they cannot know. 

All of which makes it the more important that we should 
believe what we do know to be true. And here we are often 
strangely regardless. It is precisely as if we did not believe 
that the truth is true. 

If a thing is true what does it mean f or us ? If we can say, 
with complete assurance, this is how X and Y are in this 
respect related, then in the first place our minds are to that 
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extent in rapport with the order of the universe. Or, if you 
care to put it so, to that extent we know what God knows. 
It is a tiny area of clear light in the great dimness that sur- 
rounds us. It is something given to us, a datum, as the 
Romans said. You can trust it, you can plan on it, you can 
build on it. No legislator can repeal it. No authority makes it 
true or can make it false again. It has consequences, you 
can reckon on it. 

It may be a little truth, true only under its own conditions, 
within assigned limits. But within these limits it is an in- 
vincible aspect of the order of nature, a revelation of things 
as they are. 

Now the strange fact is that while we are often very ready 
to believe things we do not know, we are also, often, very 
unready to believe things we do know. We don't deny them, 
we don't dispute them, we don't even doubt them. We know 
them to be so, but the knowledge doesn't register. We repeat 
the words of them, but they are bereft of meaning for us, 
like the rote learning of a schoolboy. Or like the way a 
vigorous youth knows the fact that he is mortal. 

Suppose you knew that round the next corner an assassin 
lies in wait to take your life. You would certainly act on 
the knowledge. You couldn't walk unconcernedly along if 
you really knew it. Knowing it means believing it. Believing 
it means doing something about it. 

There is the test of belief when what we know is of high 
import to us, for good or for ill. If there is something we can 
do about it, something clear and simple, we will certainly do 
it. If we don't, then we really don't believe what we know. 
We don't believe that the truth is true. 

Let us take a present-day example. We know that another 
war between great powers would make a ghastly tragedy of 
the whole earth. We know that the devastation would be so 
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extreme that victory would be only a hollow mockery of 
defeat. But do we really believe it? 

By this test most people don't. The truth is not true for 
them, they refuse to picture it. There are not only the gen- 
erals who fail to recognize that old-style armies are obsolete,, 
not only the strategists who still devise on paper wishful 
plans to show how the "blue" forces can defeat the "red/' 
not only the politicians who raise patriotic clamors against 
any diminution of the ghost of a sovereignty, now laid to rest,, 
in international affairs. There is the man in the street who 
either applauds the politician or is indifferent to the whole 
business. But if he knew what it means he would surely 
want to do something about it, if not by his voice then at 
least by his vote. 

The disbelief of the known truth is mostly the product o 
wishful thinking. We won't let ourselves believe it because 
belief stands in the way of our interests, our passions, or our 
dreams. This is the commonest form of grown-up petulance* 
In our hearts we would break the unwanted truth, just as a 
child would break the thing that balks it. 

Often our emotions dictate what we should believe* We 
are prone to assume that what is not to our liking simply 
cannot be true. Even the scientist is sometimes inclined to 
dispute the clearest evidence that his long-cherished theory 
is wrong. The business man won't accept any demonstration 
that what is good for him, or what he thinks is good for him* 
is not always good for the country. In this respect the poli- 
tician goes him one better. Does he not often act on the as- 
sumption which he even comes to believe, that whatever 
gives him more power or authority is the very thing his 
country most needs? And so with all of us in the affairs that 
are near to our hearts. 

Sometimes it is our better nature our loyalty, our trust- 
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fulness that defies the truth. There is, say, the wife who 
knows, with her mind, that the charge against her husband 
is true. The evidence she herself has permits no other con- 
clusion. But her heart sweeps the evidence aside. She will 
not come to terms with the truth. 

But, often enough, there is no such mitigation of the 
wrong we do to ourselves. Too often we close our eyes to 
the truth because the drive of interest or the fear of its dis- 
turbing effect on our habits of thought or of action cannot 
tolerate its presence. 

There is so much we cannot know, especially concerning 
those matters that are of the first importance to us. And yet 
where clear knowledge is ours we refuse to credit it, we will 
not use it. So we live in a land of half-lights and heavy shad- 
ows, masking with our fears the knowledge we can have, 
coloring it with our fancies, skewing it with our hopes, un- 
sure where certainty exists and sure where there is none. 

The truth is true, for us, when we bethink ourselves of 
what it conveys. The more we let our imagination range on 
it, the more truth it yields. All truths are expressions of the 
way some X and some Y are somehow connected big Xs 
and big Ys, little Xs and little Ys, big Xs and little Ys. These 
linkages are parts of longer chains, and somewhere, some- 
how, we too are linked up with them. In the chain with the 
Xs and Ys there are, at some point near or far, little Zs also 
that is you and me. Which is one big reason why it is 
needful to realize that the truth is true. 

The danger comes when we turn our wishful dreaming 
into wishful thinking. It is so easy to do, and all of us are 
guilty of it at times. We see the evidences on our side and 
refuse to look at what is on the other side. And when some 
unwelcome evidence stares us in the face, we ignore and 
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we connive, we minimize and we rationalize. Thus we make 
concessions to untruth. 

There is a worse denial. Happily most of us are saved 
from it. It is the lie in the soul, not on the lips alone. 
It is the betrayal of manifest truth when one is utterly ob- 
livious that he is doing it, when he trusts only his passions 
and turns all reality into the pattern these passions demand* 
when the truth stares him in the face and he wills that it is 
not so. 

There was, for example, Adolf Hitler. His book, Mein 
Kampf, is a string of blistering lies about himself, about 
his friends, about his enemies, about his people, about his 
country, about all decent statesmen, about the Jews, about 
race, about history. Everything he experienced he twisted 
to suit his fanaticism. He learned no lessons from it. If the 
signposts told him he was on the wrong road, the signposts 
must be wrong. He could not learn even from suffering, the 
final teacher of all who are capable of learning. During the 
ruinous war he precipitated, he announced that under him 
the Germans were invincible and that he was establishing 
their triumphant reign for a thousand years. When his most 
credulous dupes at length recognized his calamitous mis- 
calculations, he shrieked that they were traitors. And in the 
midst of the final debacle he blamed for his defeat not the 
armies of the opposing allies but the treachery of his too- 
faithful generals and the cowardice of his too-loyal people. 
A perfect example of a man with the lie in the soul, even to 
the hour of doom. 

There are a variety of ways in which we are tempted to 
disbelieve the patent truth. We are creatures of habit that 
is a necessity and vastly economical but we become in 
degree the slaves of habit. If the new truth threatens any of 
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our well-established routines, rather than face the discom- 
fort of change, we may repeal the inconvenient knowledge. 
There is always a price to pay, though we are unaware of it 
at the time. We pay the price not merely because we do not 
follow the knowledge we have but even more because we 
weaken thereby our own integrity. 

Shakespeare has observed that the habit of falsifying, of 
playing fast and loose with what we know to be true, may 
actually in the end make it impossible for us to distinguish 
between the true and the false. He gives a neat picture of 
tow a man will end by believing his own falsifications. This 
is the character 

Who having, unto truth, by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie. 

Much of the time the trouble is our lack of imagination 
or our unreadiness to apply it. We do not actively disbelieve 
the known truth, but we do not relate it to ourselves. We are 
the little Zs at the end of the train, but we do not see that we 
are coupled to it. To understand this aright, we must re- 
member that a truth is an established connection between 
things. It is hard to think of a connection between things 
that is not also, at some point, a connection between us and 
things. 

We do not get hold of a truth unless it has meaning for 
us. We have to think it, not merely know the words of it. 
Otherwise it is lumber in the attic of the memory. A truth 
has many aspects and they reveal themselves not to the mem- 
ory but to the imagination. It has many implications, and 
we find them only as we dwell with it. Everything turns out 
to be so different from what it seems to our untutored eyes 
the soil we divide with the rake, the stone we cast away, 
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the seedling we plant, the blue sky of the sunny day, and at 
night the stars slowly wheeling around the pole. How much 
any of these means to us depends not merely on what we 
have learned about them but also on how we have compre- 
hended the learning. Two men may accept the same truth, 
while to one of them it is a vastly richer, more revealing, 
more meaningful truth than to the other. The truth is the 
same; the difference depends on the experience and the per- 
ceptiveness of those who entertain it. 

But when it comes to matters on which the good or ill for- 
tune of ourselves, as individuals or as groups depends, and 
when the recognition of an obvious truth requires a simple 
action on our part if we are to achieve the good or avoid the 
ill, we still, so often, let all kinds of secondary considera- 
tions conceal the truth from us. We refuse, in effect, to be- 
lieve that the truth is true. We shy away from the face of it, 
because it makes us uncomfortable or because we want to do 
something contrary to what it requires of us. There is, say, 
a critical national or international situation. Obviously it 
calls for our most capable leadership. But even under such 
conditions there are occasions when we elect men to high 
office with scant regard for their capacity in this respect. On 
one such occasion the British chose for their prime minister 
a wooden image, Neville Chamberlain he had connections. 
There are many exhibits of this kind in the history of modern 
people, including our own. 

There is one thing we do not know when we reject the 
known truth, and that is the price we have to pay. But since 
the might-have-been can never be recorded, let us turn from 
that and consider again the positive good that comes with the 
acceptance of what we know to be true. Change and chance 
are everywhere, all around us, within us. The crosscurrents 
of the tides of life are beyond all computation. The greatest 
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genius cannot predict the course of history even a few weeks 
ahead. Yet there is still knowledge and there are the fruits of 
knowledge. We know a remarkable number of things about 
the cosmos itself. And we know a few things about ourselves. 
Within this knowledge there is also some knowledge of our 
good and of our evil. 

These are our lights against the great darkness. To keep 
them clear, to increase them, to use them there is our wis- 
dom, our assurance, our strength, our hope. The lights are 
too few for our needs all the more should we prize those 
we have. All the more should we refrain from masking them 
behind unworthy motives and superficial desires. 



13 
Sincerity ml Art 



A WORK of art is the most human of all human achieve- 
ments. It is the most human because it is also the most 
personal. A ship, a great glistening plane, a cyclotron, a 
study in the higher mathematics, or the patient process that 
leads to a signal discovery, may be no less wonderful, in its 
own way no less beautiful. But none of these exploits is the 
unique product of a single personality as is the work of art 
and none of them reflects and expresses a personality as 
does the work of art. In this respect the greatness of a work 
of art differs from all other forms' of greatness. No other 
creation of man reaches so nearly to pure creation. 

It is so because the artist has the dangerous gift of free- 
dom. There is the empty canvas: he can fill it as he pleases* 
The lump of clay: he can mold it to any shape. The white 
paper: he can write on it what he will. How he uses his ma- 
terials, of all the myriad ways of using them, that is his 
affair. 

For the most part the artist is free from the great controls 
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that limit and direct all the other works of man. Unlike the 
scientist, he is not bound by the precise disposition of things. 
The painter can, indeed must, take liberties with the land- 
scape he paints. Unlike the historian, the novelist can change 
at will the sequences he narrates, and all the relations of 
time, space, and people. The artist, then, is unbound by the 
sheer actualities. And he is no less free from the demands 
of utility. The plane is shaped by the thousand conditions 
of speed and safety along the airways. The ship is designed 
to ride the waves. Its beauty, its appeal, is nothing if it is 
not also seaworthy. But the sheer appeal of the work of art 
is its whole being, 

The controls the artist obeys are those imposed by him- 
self, or those he is pleased to accept. He belongs to his time, 
he must follow some mode, even when he breaks away from 
it. But whatever mode he follows or whatever mode he vio- 
lates, he is subject, as artist, to one prime requirement, that 
he be sincere. 

It sounds simple, but it is extremely difficult. For what 
does it ask of the artist? It means that he will not suffer ir- 
relevant considerations to deflect his work from being what 
in his heart he would want it to be. It means that he will steer 
toward the mark no matter what siren voices call him from 
nearer shores. It means that he will not let his own weari- 
ness or haste or indolence induce him to be content with 
anything less than he has it in him to achieve. This sincerity 
alone will not make great art, but no great art is made with- 
out it. 

We have all read novels, witnessed plays, looked at pic- 
tures, where we felt that the author was, in a sense, taking 
advantage of us. The feeling sometimes comes afterwards, 
when the emotions immediately aroused have faded. The 
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novel was sensational, it was meant to harry us. The picture 
was modishly imitative,, it exploited the new fashion in 
painting. The play was artificial, its situations contrived, in 
order to spellbind us. To take an extreme example, who that 
seeks diversion by reading detective stories, the "whodun- 
its," is not likely sooner or later to experience a revulsion 
and take, for a time at least, to less artificial literary fare? 
For most writers of these stories cheat the reader. They build 
up an elaborate structure of suspense and anticipation and 
at length pull some unsuspicious character out of the bag and 
with a display of flimsily concocted logic proclaim him the 
villain. 

There are the grosser insincerities but why, it may be 
said, call them insincerities at all? When the author did 
what he designed to do? In the play he wanted to spellbind 
us if he succeeded, he achieved his aim. But we are talking 
about art, and the judgment of a work as art. A great play 
can spellbind us. A great play can reek of violence. Hamlet 
does, King Lear does, Hedda Gabler does. But the violence 
is inherent in the development of the action. It is relevant. 
It is the appropriate background for the passions of the 
characters, the inevitable consequence of blinded desires, 
the foil of the greater tragedy of the spirit. 

When the author pulls the strings, like a puppet master, 
in order to produce an effect on the reader, to stir a flagging 
interest, to give a surprise turn to the tale, or to exhibit his 
own cleverness, he is not playing fair with his theme. He is 
manipulating his effects, instead of letting them emerge 
from the intrinsic values of a pregnant situation. He manu- 
factures his appeal, he does not create it. He is a technician, 
not an artist. 

The true artist is above all a creator. He has a sympathetic 
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perception of what he depicts. His theme holds his imagina- 
tion. He must bring it to birth. He must make it live and 
breathe. He cherishes it as he would his child. 

In a genuine artistic production the author of it shares his 
experience with the initiate, communicates with him, makes 
him a communicant. The reader or the spectator becomes 
a partner with the artist, shares his mood and his vision, re- 
creates what the artist has created. The resonance endures. 

The true artist eschews the grosser insincerities but other 
more subtle ones beset him at every stage of the travail of 
creation. He must struggle with his medium, he must strug- 
gle with himself, and he must struggle with his world. They 
all tempt him away from the sincerity of the creative 
impulse. 

There is, in the first place, his medium. He must use 
words, or paints, or plastic impressions. They must be ac- 
commodated to his theme. They have to be dominated, for 
they more readily fall into any other mode of expression 
than the particular one envisioned by the artist. It is easy 
to be deflected, it is easy to be contented with the far more 
available second-best. It is easy to accept some convention, 
some formula, some artifice that unobtrusively diverts the 
thought, the intention, the vision. The artist must be the most 
vigilant critic of every line while steadfastly retaining the 
vision of the whole he planned. 

The artist must never be satisfied, must never rest on his 
laurels, must be at least as wary of favorable criticism as of 
disapproving comments. He must remain lonely in his work. 
He must never feel at ease in his Zion. Above all, he must 
never fall in love with his technique. It must be hidden in 
the product, not displayed as virtuosity. 

He must never depart from the impulse that first led him 
to dream of creating something fine, something new. The 
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drive to succeed, natural as it is, strong as it may be, must 
never compromise the will to create. What is his to create, 
whatever worth it may have, little or large, is particularly 
.and peculiarly his. It may not be what the public wants or 
what the critics demand of him. His first fear must be, not 
that he may fail of renown, but that he may not bring to 
birth the work that is truly his. The fear expressed by Keats, 
doomed to die of consumption at the age of twenty-six 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has glean'd my teeming brain, 
Before high piled books, in charactry, 

Hold like rich garners the full ripen 9 d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night's starr'd face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 

this is the primal foreboding of the true artist. Whether 
it be poverty or circumstance, inner frustration or the sheer 
brevity of life, the failure to realize the creative dream is 
for him the supreme tragedy. 

No less an enemy of artistic sincerity than the passion to 
succeed is success itself. Once he has achieved something, 
the artist is tempted to repeat the formula, to imitate him- 
self* Or he has visions of grandeur that ill consort with the 
patient discipline and travail of the creative way. For most 
artists it may indeed be better that they receive only such a 
modicum of grudging recognition that they have no incen- 
tive either to rest on their success or to exploit it. 

There are many cases to point up the danger. One great 
novelist of our times, Thomas Mann there are many peo- 
ple who call him the greatest having won wide renown, 
put on at length the prophetic mantle. The pundit took over. 
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he was no longer the interpreter of life. His long-drawn-out 
disquisitions wearied the reader, who no longer felt in his 
work the bite of reality. Or consider the most brilliant dram- 
atist of the age now past, Bernard Shaw* In a series of de- 
lightfully witty plays he exposed the smug pretensions of 
his day, but his characters were little more than puppets to 
convey his wit. Having reached the pinnacle of fame, his 
lack of intrinsic sincerity overtook him, and he turned into a 
mere worshiper of power, of the tyrant as hero, the final re- 
sort of those who have lost the common touch. 

Art is the most entrancing, the most revealing, of the 
modes of expression. But when the artist seeks fame, and 
still more when he has won it, he is tempted to express his 
egoism rather than his insight. He must say something boldly 
new and strikingly different. And the more he tries the less 
he communicates. Sometimes he deliberately ceases to com- 
municate, as is the way of certain modern writers who cul- 
tivate obscurity. Even so powerful a writer as James Joyce 
moved from the sometimes opaque experimentalism of 
Ulysses to the portentous jungle of Finnegans Wake. It is, 
however, among some of our modern poets that we find more 
often the habit of willful obscurity. And even the highly 
gifted Dylan Thomas indulged his waywardness in verses 
that read like cryptogram, such as 

// my head hurt a hair's foot 
Pack back the downed bone; * 

or again 

And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies 9 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news 

Bit out the mandrake with tomorrow's scream.* 

* From Collected Poems. Copyright 1953 by Dylan Thomas and published 
by New Dkections* 
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But the acceptance of obscurity as profundity is soon re- 
jected, nor can the interpretations of devoted disciples or the 
commentaries of desk-bound scholars redeem the meaning 
or impart the breath of life to works that refuse to speak to 
the mind or the heart of the reader. 

Pride or complacence is fatal to artistic sincerity. It is 
an emotion that always dims the sense of reality. The artist 
is a man of high sensitivity in particular directions. He is 
attuned to the manifold variant impressions that come to 
him from the field of his art, and, being highly individual- 
ized, he is sensitive to every change that affects his relation 
to his art. But the greater the gift the greater the temptation 
that comes with success. Great liberty adds to the danger. 
So does great sensitivity. When these two are combined, as 
in the artist, the peril of success is formidable. 

Reduced to its ultimate terms, the problem of the artist is 
this he is intensely individual and he seeks to interpret the 
universal. He must have his own, distinctively his own, per- 
ception of what he portrays. Only Dostoevsky can write the 
novels of Dostoevsky. Only Rembrandt can paint the pic- 
tures of Rembrandt. But they are not interpreting them- 
selves, they are giving their interpretation of the scheme of 
things with which they deal. They are communicating it to 
others. The greater the artist, the more enduring, for other 
generations, his interpretation. In other words, the artist, 
the intensely individual spirit, is always reaching out to the 
universal. That is the dilemma, indeed the paradox, of art. 

The problem of the artist is a specially acute form of the 
problem of life, as it is for all of us. We are all, each of us, 
self-enclosed. When you speak, it is not your own voice you 
hear the very sound is different to you from what it is to 
other men. When you look in the mirror the face you see is 
different from the way it shows to all other men. We have. 
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none of us, the gift sighed for by Robert Bums, to see our- 
selves as others see us. That may be for better or for worse. 
In times of the closest union of oneself with another we may 
seem to transcend our self-enclosedness. But it is only our 
self-centeredness, not our self-enclosedness, we thus over- 
come. Our perceptions still remain invincibly ours, limited 
to the angle from which our personality views the world, 

We cannot break from our self-enclosedness, but self- 
centeredness is something different. We cannot feel the feel- 
ings of others but we can feel with them and for them. We 
cannot think the thoughts of others, but we can rethink them 
for ourselves, so far as they are communicated to us. The 
discerning spirit can emphatically understand the needs 
and the conditions of others, and thereby expand his vision,, 
enrich his sense of reality, and avoid many misapprehen- 
sions and miscalculations. Have we not all, sometime in after 
years, recalled a situation in which our failure to see the 
other side of the case betrayed us into sad error, and we 
wonder now, with all that passion spent, why we could not 
have been more percipient then. In our confident unwitting- 
ness we suffer grievous sorrows and inflict more sorrows on 
others. 

The artist is one who is specially percipient in some direc- 
tion and has the capacity to express or embody his vision so 
that it can be communicated to other men. We have, most of 
us, some element of the artist in our make-up, smaller or 
greater. It may be expressed in the simplest form, in the way 
we embroider our gossip, in the carriage of the body, in the 
touches we give to a dinner table, in the way we enjoy the 
artistry of others. The greater artist, with his more individu- 
alized perceptions, must strike out Ms own path. He must 
do it alone. Leaving the charted routes, he must trust him- 
self or, rather, he must trust his own vision of things. All 
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the forces of society conspire against so lonely a trust. His 
own social impulses conspire with them against it. To be 
sincere, to remain sincere, is his supreme and most difficult 
task. There are subtle calls away from sincerity even in the 
effort to be sincere. He may be asserting the quirks of his 
personality when he thinks he is defending his perceptions 
of reality. He may become obstinately angular and stand 
aloof from the common experience. He may become superior 
and falsely stand above it. 

Few indeed reach the summit of Olympus. These are they 
who, being peculiarly perceptive and peculiarly able to ex- 
press what they perceive, keep also the innocence of sin- 
cerity until the fullness of achievement. 



14 
Knowledge and Wisdom 



I 



IF ONLY we knew! If only we knew enough, if only we knew 
the right things at the right times, if only we could dis- 
cern the consequences of action before we act, if only we 
knew the truth about the situations that perplex and disturb 
us, if only we knew the answers to our problems, then indeed 
we could make the most and the best of life. So we think. But 
it is written that "he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow," and a poet once said that "knowledge is but sor- 
row's spy." 

What then does it all mean? It suggests at least that knowl- 
edge and wisdom are not of necessity twinned. Knowledge 
may be poorly focused there are so many things to know, 
what things are important, what worth while the knowing? 
Knowledge may be impotent, like the Cassandra knowledge 
of evils closing upon us, evils we possess not the knowledge, 
the power, or the will to avoid or remedy. 

110 
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Sometimes we speak of the light of knowledge. We think 
of it as dispelling, wherever it is shed, the darkness of ignor- 
ance and superstition. This knowledge becomes the truth 
that makes us free. It means perspective, understanding. It 
is knowledge becoming wisdom. 

There is another view of knowledge. It rests on a distinc- 
tion between "useful" knowledge and mere learning, erudi- 
tion. The latter is the occupation of people who inhabit the 
"ivory tower." They are impractical people who get no- 
where. The knowledge that matters is know-how. It gives us 
control over things. The test of knowledge is the question, 
what good is it? If it is good for nothing, it is only "theory," 
a kind of intellectual play. 

There are many ways of knowing, and many reasons why 
men seek knowledge. One may collect items of knowledge, 
in some particular field, in the same spirit in which others 
collect old pewter or autographs or match cartons or even 
old books. The pursuit may be a hobby. It may be a means 
of satisfying a native curiosity concerning the manner in. 
which other human beings behave or, say, the life history of 
the cuttlefish. Or it may be a habit acquired as the result of a 
rigorous discipline in youth. 

This last-mentioned way of knowing is an instructive phe- 
nomenon. It is akin to what is called pedantry. It is some- 
times mistakenly identified with scholarship. A characteris- 
tic form of it used to be the engrossment in the intricacies of 
grammatical distinctions, unrelated to the part they play 
in the expression of ideas. This is the form that Browning 
unintentionally caricatures in the poem entitled "A Gram- 
marian's Funeral," where the scholar kept on instructing 
his adoring disciples when he ought to have been attending 
to his health, and 
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Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down* 

There is no such thing as the "enclitic de" and some of the 
poem comes as near to fustian as Browning, who sometimes 
could descend to it, ever attained but let that pass. 

Two ways of knowing are alone significant, aside from the 
personal interest of the knower. One we may call interpreta- 
tive knowledge, the other pragmatic knowledge. We distin- 
guish them by their objectives, though either way of know- 
ing not infrequently serves the objective of the other. 

Interpretative knowledge is knowledge for its own sake, 
knowledge for the enlightenment it conveys, knowledge 
sought because it shows us the relationships of things, be- 
cause it reveals the nature of some part of the immense uni- 
verse, because it helps us to understand the nature of man 
or expounds his greater achievements in the various arts or 
offers perspectives on his history, because it opens to us new 
horizons, expanding our vision. 

All knowledge is knowledge of relationships. Pragmatic 
knowledge limits itself to one type of relationship, that be- 
tween means and ends. It is concerned with the ways of doing 
things, not of contemplating them. It is manipulative knowl- 
edge, expressing itself in techniques, mechanisms, and 
modes of organization. You can always say what it is good 
for. Interpretative knowledge, especially in its higher form 
of theoretical knowledge, may often enough seem good for 
nothing. It is good in its own right. 

When a youth goes to college, if he goes there to learn 
and not for some merely adventitious reason, he is seeking 
mainly one or the other of these two kinds of knowledge. His 
concern may be to learn such things as will lead to his ad- 
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vancement, open to Mm the doors of a profession, one way 
or another prepare him for a career. 

Or he may enter college imbued with a love of learning 
for itself, though doubtless aware that the training will give 
him some place in the world. He may have a lively interest 
in literature or the fine arts, a longing to enter the world of 
science and to understand the scientific doctrines that have 
revolutionized our conceptions of the universe, a philosophi- 
cal bent that makes him want to wrestle with the great 
thinkers, or a serious concern to understand the problems of 
our own times and their historical background. 

The youth who is animated by such ideas, who has the pas- 
sion to comprehend and who believes that the college or the 
university will satisfy it, is not unlikely to meet disillusion- 
ment He may be fortunate and find among his teachers at 
least one who combines imagination and vision with his 
learning and regards his role as that of an interpreter. But 
there is quite a chance that his lot will be cast mainly among 
those who believe that the whole business of the educator is 
to drill his students in the knowledge and application of 
techniques. 

The vogue in the world of learning has changed. A mood 
called "scientism" has taken hold, but mostly outside the 
range of the "pure" sciences, within which men still develop 
hypotheses and construct theories. In the social sciences re- 
search so often becomes head-counting, attitude-"measur- 
ing," "fact-finding." In philosophical studies learning is 
likely to be a skeptical discipline disposing of all past doc- 
trines and offering nothing in their place. 

Where this mood prevails, the student must no longer be 
concerned with values or let his mind play with ideas. He 
must not try to comprehend, his business is to correlate and 
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tabulate. He must not seek for understanding, for all under- 
standing is reduced to calculating. All you seek and all you 
find are items, items, and more items. 

It is a vogue, and no doubt will pass. Its prevalence may 
Jbe explained in various ways. In part it may be a proper re- 
vulsion against loose and undisciplined thinking that is con- 
tent to make traditional values the determinant of truth. In 
part it may be the quest for certainty, for exactitude in all 
knowing, engendered by the successes of physico-chemical 
science. It may also be a refuge against the difficulties of 
critical and systematic thinking, ever returning upon itself, 
in areas where final answers are never vouchsafed to our 
insistent problems. And beyond such reasons there is the 
strong influence of the spirit of the age a subject we take 
up in the section that follows, 

But whatever the explanation, the results are manifest. In 
too many of our young men and women the native enthusi- 
asm for learning is chilled. The intellectual satisfaction 
they sought, the increasing vision, is denied. For too many 
the college becomes a new kind of factory, with its own as- 
sembly line. And when they reach the university, they are 
set down to manufacture similar products on their own, the 
net result of which is that they add the letters M.A. or Ph.D. 
to their names. 



II 



The new vogue in learning is no doubt largely a response 
to the temper of our times. Civilized man has suffered a series 
of profound shocks, confounding alike his traditions and his 
prospects. This has made a deep imprint on his habits of 
thought. 

No child of this age can think himself back to the men- 
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tality that prevailed throughout Western society before the 
First World War. He cannot return himself to its sense of 
stability, to its forward-looking and oversimple optimism, 
to its modes of faith, often naive enough but generally ro- 
bust, to its implicit or explicit trust in an overruling Provi- 
dence. 

In curious and sometimes devious ways our literature and 
our fine arts reflect the change. The world has grown per- 
verse, thwarting, irrational. It teeters on the edge of an abyss. 
Hopes have been dupes and fears have not been proven liars. 
The future has shrunk to a trembling question mark. 

The ravages of two world wars nipped the flower of two 
generations, disrooted the youth who fought and survived, 
and brought griefs and perplexities to countless millions. 
The presence of violence and sudden death became for the 
peoples an aspect of the everyday life, and the approach of 
terror was never far off. Men prayed to their gods in vain, 
and it seemed as though the rulers and the ruled alike were 
puppets pulled by the strings of fate. 

Wlien peace came to men again after the Second World 
War, it was for many countries a hushed and exhausted 
peace. But no sooner did hopes begin to revive once more in 
the Western world than a new and unimaginably destructive 
peril loomed. It was the product of two phenomena, one 
born during the First World War, the other during the Sec- 
ond the coming to power of Soviet communism and the 
invention of the atom bomb. 

History was on the side of the Marxist fanatics. During 
the first World War they won an empire through a remark- 
able series of conjunctures. During the Second they rose 
from defeat to vast dominion. They began by proclaiming a 
brave new world and in this faith won over many disillu- 
sioned people in various lands. But that faith proved more 
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hollow than the faiths it displaced, and its prophets turned 
into extreme but efficient tyrants, holding nearly half the 
earth in their relentless grip. 

The story is obvious, but we cite it because of its relation 
to our theme. Through all this turmoil, revulsion, and dis- 
illusionment, while social man suffered defeat after defeat, 
scientific man went on to new and greater achievements. 
Hope might fail and tension might grow, but science and its 
attendant technology were providing the peoples with new 
resources and incredibly new power for good or for evil. 

The triumph of technology set the seal on the new vogue 
in learning. Here was the road to success. Here one could 
advance to certainty. Here the results were measurable. 
Here was assured knowledge, free from ambiguities. Here 
one could be at the same time practical and learned. Here 
the scholar could with relative ease obtain ample research 
funds from foundations that liked clean-cut projects. 

So the second of the two ways of knowing we have men- 
tioned won prestige over the first. So much so that more than 
a few scholars who work in the areas in which interpretation 
is the major task, as in the humanities and in some divisions 
of the social sciences, have abandoned this primary aspect 
and sometimes even despise it. They have joined the school 
of those who count the number of times an author uses cer- 
tain words, to find out by a process of impeccable measure- 
ment what he really thinks. They think science has attained 
a godlike finality that the great scientist emphatically dis- 
avows. 

This predilection of the scholar is an aspect of a far more 
pervasive change. From the first the advancement of society 
has been the product of the two great forms of man's achieve- 
ment. One has been his increasing control over the forces of 
nature, or rather his increasing ability to utilize them for 
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his own ends. This is pre-eminently the realm of technique, 
The other has been his engrossment in the activities we may 
broadly speak of as cultural, his conceptions of the things 
that are worth while in themselves, that ennoble his condi- 
tion, that unite the individual with society and society with 
the encompassing world, the creativeness in man that finds 
significant expression in ever-fresh perceptions of the beauty 
and the tragedy, the wonder and the delight, the pathos and 
the unfulfilment of life. 

Each of these realms, the technical and the cultural, re- 
quires the other. The cultural without the technical may lose 
Itself in dreams and shadows. The technical dissociated 
from the cultural is the prey of vanity, sterility, and self- 
destroying power. 

There are times, times of strain and frustration and loss 
of nerve, when creative culture is at an ebb, when the spirit- 
ual impulses of men are spent in defeat. The prevailing 
mood becomes one of stark materialism and narrow prag- 
matism. At such times men are likely to be preoccupied with 
technology, which neither asks nor answers any problems 
concerning the ends of living. 

Our own age, weary of mortal strife, has moved in this 
direction. Scholarship has joined the movement. The knowl- 
edge that is know-how is dominant. Interpretative knowl- 
edge, the knowledge that seeks enlightenment, the 
knowledge that may be the nurse of wisdom, is less es- 
teemed. 

These manifestations have led some observers to gloomy 
forebodings. They regard Western civilization as already 
decadent. They predict its descent into a new state of bar- 
barism. 

Our fears and our hopes are always predictive, and we 
may find some comfort in the thought that these predictions 
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may be equally refuted by the reversals most likely to hap- 
pen in a world of incessant change. 



Ill 



Knowledge is certainly not wisdom nor are the more 
knowledgeable by any reckoning the more wise. If knowl- 
edge alone could save the world, we would be in a far hap- 
pier condition than we now are, since knowledge has been 
vastly extending its range. Nevertheless, there is a significant 
relation between knowledge and wisdom. The question for 
our times might therefore be: how can we make knowledge 
the road to wisdom? 

The knowing we are concerned with is never mere know- 
how. Instead it is the knowing that combines the interpreta- 
tive and the technical aspects into a way of life, for the 
greater fulfilment of living. It has two major expressions. 

On the one hand it is the knowing that is perspective, for- 
ever wrestling with the never-to-be-fully-grasped concep- 
tion of the intrinsic unity of differences, in specific inter- 
dependent forms, that is the secret of the Power that is the 
universe and of the changing manifestations of all that it 
contains, including the being of man. 

On the other hand it is the particular knowing that is never 
mere know-how, but know-what-when-where, evoking the en- 
lightened well-proportioned timely policy for action. This 
knowing is certainly not cunning, the agility of mind that 
can use whatever means lie at hand to serve one's private 
designs. It is not erudition, the amassed, systematized know- 
ing of particulars. It is not the knowing of the specialist, con- 
centrated knowing within a strictly delimited field. 

We are tempted to say that only the knowing of the wise 
can lead to wisdom. But that statement would do less than 
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justice to the role that knowledge plays. For the attainment 
of wisdom there is at issue both the way of knowing and the 
way of applying knowledge. 

First, as to the way of knowing. The same piece of in- 
formation may mean much or little to different knowers. 
There is shallow knowing and facile knowing and glib know- 
ing; there is appreciative knowing and sympathetic knowing 
and illuminated knowing. These latter are three varieties 
of what we have called interpretative knowing. Knowledge 
cannot be reckoned by the quantity of knowing. It has other 
and more important dimensions. Information,, as such 9 may 
be wholly lacking in overtones. It may be the barest percep- 
tion of an insulated "fact." Or it may carry a rich penumbra 
of meaningfulness. 

Let us take as an example a proposition belonging to the 
most abstract of all the areas of knowledge. Every schoolboy 
is taught that "the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles." But what does he learn thereby? He may 
memorize the formula and the process of demonstration. If 
that is all, it means to him exactly nothing. It is not knowl- 
edge. If, instead, he has some glimpses of the place of the 
proposition in the geometrical scheme, seeing its relation to 
other propositions, he has acquired some degree of knowl- 
edge. And if he gains an inkling or intuition of the inherent 
necessity that the angles making up a triangle should equal 
two right angles, the same necessity that creates two right 
angles at every point in a straight line, he has achieved some 
conception of what space means, or at least of the logic of 
spatial relations. 

In the last-mentioned case we approach illuminative 
knowledge. It is as though a window were opened up, giving 
us an outlook on some aspect of the great universe. We have 
attained a perspective. We are no longer self -enclosed. There 
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are many possible windows and we may each find at least 
one or two, according to our bent, our capacities, and our 
opportunities. They may be opened up for us in any of the 
arts or of the sciences or within the world's great lore, in the 
contemplation of nature or of man. A single window may 
suffice to give us light within and a perspective without. 

The knowledge we need as an approach to wisdom is then 
the knowledge that provides horizons, horizons that widen 
as we learn. Which suggests how important is the way we 
learn, and the way we are taught. If the teacher has no 
illumination he cannot enlighten the taught. It is much to be 
deplored that in our present society, as it has not been in 
other and in past societies, the ranking of the teacher stands 
so low among the professions. Under this condition there is 
too large a proportion of teachers who are poor-spirited, 
routinized purveyors of daily doses of textbook information, 
so that "The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed." 

There is also at issue the way we apply knowledge. The 
writer has some recollection of a meeting of experts drawn 
from various branches of learning who were assembled to 
discuss the problem of the apparent increase of delinquency. 
Each one found the major factors, alike of causation and 
of control, within the particular area of his specialization. 
The sociologist found the explanation in "broken homes" 
and "social disorganization." The anthropologist found it 
in the clash of traditions between the old established ethnic 
groups and the later immigrant groups. The psychiatrist 
found it in the mental strains and frustrations of modern 
living. The medical man found it in an unbalance between 
fundamental organic needs and the conditions of urban 
civilization. The religionist found it in the "decay" of morals 
accompanying the decline of religious authority. 

Each one had a quite plausible case. Each could cite rele- 
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vant evidences, buttressed by statistics. In a sense each one 
might indeed be right in his diagnosis so far as it went. 
But the meeting ended where it began. 

Each stayed essentially within his own domain of learn- 
ing. No one related what he knew to what the others knew, or 
believed they knew. Each listened with aloof scholarly re- 
spect to what the others said, and returned to his own domain. 

Wisdom lies in the transcendence of all such boundaries. 
The wise man gives weight to the knowledge and experience 
of other men. He is not enchained by his own intellectual 
habits. He is not intellectually provincial. He does not find 
the universal in the partial, the partial that is nearest to his 
own pursuits. 

The wise man may not be learned, any more than the 
learned man must therefore be wise. But whatever knowl- 
edge the wise man possesses is illuminative knowledge. He 
views things in relation to one another, not merely in rela- 
tion to himself. He sees them steadily and tries to see them 
whole. 

The test of wisdom is to be found most of all in the way a 
man relates himself to other men. Folly and self-centered- 
ness are twins. The foolish see other men only in the light of 
their own interests, what they imagine are their own interests. 
They are not concerned to know the ways of other men, out- 
side their own circle, to know how these others feel and 
think. They conceive no whole that embraces both them- 
selves, their own circle, and those who stand outside. In this 
scheme of relationships, more than anywhere else, they ig- 
nore and repudiate the universal for the sake of their own 
particular. 

So they become endlessly entangled in the unforeseen re- 
percussions of their own designs. They engender barren and 
wasteful forms of strife. To serve their false pride and their 
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miscalculated interest, they would make division absolute, 
violating the truth of the universal from which they cannot 
escape. 

This is the plight of our world today, as so often in the 
past. But the frustration and the fury are greater than before, 
because each self-centered group, each warring division, has 
much greater power at its command. In their lack of wisdom 
they cannot see that between them they are pulling down the 
pillars of the universal temple they together share. 

Wisdom alone is justified of its children. That has always 
been true. But today it is also true that wisdom alone can 
save the children alike of the foolish and of the wise. 



15 
Tk Facts of Life 



TT MAY have been due to a puritanic upbringing or it may 
-*- have been the kind of question that came naturally to the 
naiVe kind of person I then was. Anyhow, one particular 
question about sex perplexed me in my early youth. It was a 
question no one else seemed to ask, though heaven knows 
every young person has questions and misgivings aplenty 
about sex. 

Every human being, they taught me, had an immortal 
"soul," a priceless possession. And this soul was destined 
to live "through all eternity" in a state of blessedness or in 
one of damnation and outer darkness. Its fate hung in the 
balance. God himself had redeemed it at an awe-inspiring 
price. The Devil fought closely to capture it. Having a soul 
was a terrific responsibility. And every babe born into the 
world was endowed with one. 

When man and woman came together in a sexual relation 
they had the power of creating thereby an immortal soul. 
This information troubled me. It seemed to make marriage 
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a most formidable thing. It filled the thought of love with a 
strange fear. 

Soon enough I came to question, and then to discard, the 
tremendous myth. Its proportions were too colossal, too 
grotesque. It became for me an utterly improbable dream, a 
majestic nightmare, conceived by some brooding spirit of 
the desert, and then made dogma by an alien priesthood. It 
was ever more remote from the real world I seemed to know. 

But back of the myth there was an intimation of values, 
and I kept that residual faith. I still keep it, if in a very dif- 
ferent way. It was the faith that the only intrinsic good, the 
only final worth-whileness for which man can strive lies in 
the fulfilment of personal being. Only in the person, and 
never in the external thing or in the form of things or in doc- 
trine about things or in the power over things, does value, 
for man, come to rest. 

It is the faith that persons alone are the bearers of value, 
and that they are forever facing the alternatives of enhancing 
or diminishing the life-value in themselves and in others. 
The alternatives are the ways in which they relate themselves 
to their world, and most of all the ways in which they relate 
themselves to one another. All that for man is worth the seek- 
ing, all that we can attain or aspire to attain, all that is not 
for us illusion, is incarnated in the living, the enjoying, the 
experiencing, the enduring, and the sharing of the personal 
life. 

This faith does not mean that doctrines are of minor im- 
portance. It means we do not live for their sake, for their 
greater glory. It means we live by them and not for them. And 
even if a man gives up his life rather than renounce his faith 
at the bidding of some arrogant power, it is surely because 
he finds life no longer worth the living if he makes his mind 
servile to that power and betrays the faith that guided his 
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way of life. But this is a ramifying theme we cannot pursue 
here, 

We must return to this early trouble over sex. In the fer- 
tilized ovum, contributed by what is latent in the egg and in 
the seed, are all the capabilities of the human being. If then 
the product is for us the only prime value-in-itself, should 
not that which contains the potency of it all be most carefully 
treasured? Is it not shameful wantonness to spend any of it 
so that it comes to no fruition? To turn to nothingness, at the 
mere call of appetite, those precious germs of man-to-be? 
The more so, since every time this potency is wasted, it is 
not the potency of a single generation alone but of an ele- 
ment that renews itself in the creation of generation after 
generation, world without end? 

These thoughts sank deep in me during my early indoc- 
trination and probably had some more enduring effects. But 
then a disturbing kind of knowledge began to take sides 
against my moralism. Biological nature denied the major 
argument. There was here, strangely at the center of life, a 
spending that did not diminish the store, a saving that very 
emphatically did not increase, did not even conserve it. Sex 
is an appetite that seeks rather frequent gratification. And 
nature has made prodigal provision for it. Nature is astound- 
ingly lavish with the stuff of it. A single emission contains 
many millions of sperm cells, running up to as high as a 
thousand million. Whether man wills it or no, the expendi- 
ture of potency is prodigious. 

Carry on the multiplication sum when you reckon in the 
many emissions of the average life of the male and add the 
fact that during her reproductive period, thirty years or 
whatever it may be, the normal female matures at least one 
ovum a month. Under the great urge of nature many sexual 
acts do not fulfil the function of procreation. Some are used 
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to give the individuals a brief pleasure or release of tension. 
Others bring the man and the woman into an intense and 
unique sense of intimacy, a oneness that contributes, or may 
contribute, great emotional sustenance to all their relation- 
ships. At which point the chastened moralist may step back 
into the picture. 

It is the way we are made. It is part of the fearful and 
wonderful fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. We cannot gainsay the fact that the ratio of potential to 
actual reproduction becomes, if we include the successive 
generations, infinitesimal. 

Here was the knowledge that baffled my indoctrination. 
If man is indeed an "immortal soul," the might-have-been 
and never-to-be immortal souls outnumber the grains of 
sand on all the shores. And the seeds of millions of immortal 
souls are expended for an hour's delight or a moment's lust. 
This reflection has nothing to say about the question of 
immortality. It has a quite different direction. It is con- 
cerned with an attitude, a moral question, and a biological 
fact or rather with the relation between them. The prime 
fact is that nature, not man, is the prodigal. Man has essen- 
tially nothing to say about that fact. There are indeed ex- 
cesses that devitalize, and there are ways of spending that 
evoke the corruption of one's being. There are codes and 
decencies that need to he observed. But this is a different 
matter. And within the margins thus merely indicated ab- 
stinence does not conserve the stock of life or the integrity 
of the person. Sometimes it may be unfavorable to both. 
Then, 

Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair. 

But Desire gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 
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When, as an adolescent, I came across these lines of Blake 
they gave me a secretly agreeable shock. They were con- 
trary to everything I had been taught. Could they be true, or 
were they only a half -mad poet's protest against the eternal 
law? Did they not open the gates to every kind of looseness 
and license? 

If they were true they meant that greater nature was on 
the side of man's own nature. If man was sinful because he 
yielded, even within appropriate limits, to this indulgence, 
all nature was back of him. There was a sense of liberation 
in the thought. 1 liked to think that man's own nature was 
not an alien thing. I liked it but was unready, against all the 
sanctions of my tradition, to accept it. Nevertheless, I sur- 
mised the unintelligible grandeur of a world that had no use 
for thrift. 

No use for thrift indeed, but something more important 
was involved, and this brought uneasiness. How could the 
individual matter when his very existence was so incredibly 
an accident? Why should God and the Devil fight over the 
fate of a being who had the mere luck of winning the prize 
of birth in a stupendous lottery? Did all the never-to-be-born 
miss by that chance the possession of an immortal soul? 

Then, by nature's standards, immortal souls were cheap. 
In the ratio of billions to one they were expendable. I some- 
how couldn't square the doctrine of immortal souls with the 
"facts of life." Presumption indeed! How could eternity o 
being depend on so monstrous a contingency? 

Perhaps there was naivete in this thought too. I do not 
know. It had its salutary aspects. It relieved the unbearable 
weight of responsibility with which the old indoctrination 
saddled all our behavior. And sometimes when I met some 
"personage" or other who was puffed up with his impor- 
tance in the scheme of things, I would wonder if it ever oc- 
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curred to him that his mere existence was a most improbable 
chance. 

The more we learn,, the more we know that the universe is 
heyond our understanding, far, far beyond. Science reveals 
always a little more of it, and increasingly challenges our 
untutored myths. Always we try to fit nature into the pattern 
of what we think we know. Always some discovery reveals 
how hopelessly inadequate our little pattern is. 

Science comprehends something of the mechanics of 
things but is always baffled by the dynamics. It can plot the 
evolution of the organism, but why it was capable of evolv- 
ing is not answered. It can trace processes but is baffled by 
beginnings. It can picture the running down of the universe 
Jbut cannot tell us why it also builds up. 

So it is with another kind of dynamics, the dynamics of 
Talue. Science can reveal the flimsiness of the structure in 
which we often enclose our values, and that is an extremely 
important task, for it redeems us from dark and treacherous 
superstitions. Thus we purify our values. But science won't 
huild new structures for us or give us the values to house in 
them. On the other hand, we should never let our values ob- 
scure our regard for the knowledge that may purify them. 

This is what we have been doing in our attitude toward 
the "facts of life/ 5 We have insisted on fitting the facts into 
our preconceived patterns. And when they would not fit we 
tave tried to conceal them. The consequences have been 
most unhappy. 

We do not trust our values when we are afraid to confront 
them with relevant facts. We have a very bad record in this 
area. Let us at least be honest with ourselves. Perhaps in no 
other area of human affairs, with the possible exception of 
Mgh politics, has there been so much distortion of the truth, 
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or more concealment of the facts. We need ideals for the 
wise direction of sex relationships, but they must be honest 
ideals. Those old ideals were all mixed up with fear and 
shame, the fear and shame of life. 



16 

Random Reflections on Love 



DERIVE no moral from love except the moral to love bet- 
ter. That is all the moral it can bear ; it is a good one so 
far as it goes. 

Do not expect anything from love except what it gives. It 
solves no problem but its own. 

The more you bring to love the more love brings to you. 
As an English man of letters once put it, "Vain is the love 
of emmets or of ants/* 

Love can be the most entrancing of experiences but only 
according to its own fullness. 

They cannot have that experience who do not love ain- 
cerely and deeply. Those who do may suffer from it, but 
those who do not will surely meet frustration and disillusion- 
ment 

You must give yourself in love but you must not give 
yourself away. 

There are two ways of missing the meaning and the joy of 
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romantic love. One is to love sexlessly. The other is to make 
sex the ground of love. 

There is a tremendous number of books dealing with love, 
but most of them tell you nothing whatever about it. 

It is far more important to love than to be loved. You live 
when you love but you only suffer when you are not loved. 

To love is by no means the same thing as to be in love. 

The birds sing when they are in love, but they sing more 
when the weather is fine. 

Sex is the polarity principle of life, the mainspring of 
change, adventure, renewal, and death, of all union and of 
all conflict. 

Sex holds a disturbing secret no man can fathom. It is the 
primary secret of all that lives. 

The word passion when associated with love has come to 
convey mainly the notion of emotional storm, extravagance, 
excess. It is a strange transformation, since the word origi- 
inally meant suffering and the endurance of pain. 

Passion, in another sense, is an aspect of every great de- 
votion. Then it means the resonance of the whole being to 
the objective of its desire. 

Sexual love and the religious spirit are strangely en- 
tangled. Springing from the same emotional matrix, the 
yearning for a deeper closer union, they conspire with and 
in subtle ways mix with one another. They also distort and 
defy one another. 

In primitive life the sexual impulse and the religious im- 
pulse were better harmonized. Sex itself had a large place in 
religion, as witnessed by common symbols, fertility cele- 
brations, and orgiastic festivals. With the rise of great eccle- 
siastical systems, official religion came to manifest a fear, 
even a horror, of sex, and a state of antagonism ensued that 
has bred portentous consequences. 
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The fear of the "flesh" was not present In the original 
Christian doctrine. It developed in the teaching of St. Paul 
and reached a fantastic height in some of the early church 
fathers and saints. The establishment of the celibacy of the 
clergy strongly reinforced it. 

The fear of the "flesh" often comes very near to the fear 
of life. 

When a Lady Godiva (clad in skin-colored tights) rode 
through the streets of Coventry, a body of clergy rode ahead 
of the procession in a car displaying the sign, "f ools mock 



at sin." 



What are sometimes called "physical" pleasures are 
evanescent unless they are suffused with the joy of the heart; 
and they are paltry unless they are suffused with the joy of 
the mind. 

Chastity, in the full sense of the term as total abstinence 
from sexual activity, is, like all sheer negatives, a false ideal. 
It is either the product of deficiency or the undue revulsion 
from bitter frustrations or unworthy indulgences. It is the 
retreat from life, the prompting of the Spirit of Denial. 

The principle that sexual activity should be reduced to 
the very minimum requisite for the propagation of the race 
finds its complete expression in the social system of the 
honey bee. The female workers are specialized into sexual 
sterility, and only one of the male nonworkers, the drones, 
fulfils its sexual function, mating with the one sexually de- 
veloped female, the queen bee. In his single act of procrea- 
tion the successful drone has his genital organs torn out and 
dies. The other drones are driven from the hive and starved 
to death. The economy of sex is supreme. 

Sex causes plenty of trouble, but in one major respect it 
is remarkably accommodating. The ill-favored and the non- 
descript, the inefficient and the unruly, the hard-to-live-witt 
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no less than the easy-to-live-with, the unhealthy as well as 
the healthy, the misfits, the failures, and all the rest, they 
nearly all make sex alliances. There are a few who don't and 
there are some who don't want to. But for the great majority, 
in this jostling society of ours, with so many meetings and 
partings, where there are practically no rules concerning 
who may mate with whom, the whole business of one-to-one 
is accomplished without any overt commotion. 



Part Four 

FIRST AND 
LAST THINGS 



17 
Life, Death, and Reproduction 



A DOGWOOD tree stands outside my bedroom window, al- 
most climbing in. I look on it winter and summer. In 
winter the tight gray buds wait patiently at the tips of a hun- 
dred twigs. Each of them will break into an array of tiny 
florets, and these in turn will bring the red berries of the fall. 
Every berry will contain the seed of a new tree, able to re- 
produce new berries, new seeds, new trees, and so on through 
ages and ages. 

No phenomenon is more common but none is more amaz- 
ing. What the dogwood tree does all modes of life forever do. 
It is nature's first miracle, and she repeats it endlessly. The 
most lowly organism has the miraculous power no less than 
the most advanced. One difference seems to be that the low- 
lier the life the more lavishly does it produce the seed of its 
kind. 

How nature or life could devise so extraordinary a way 
of conferring immortality on the forms of animate being is 
beyond all understanding. It is possible to conceive how, 
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given certain favorable conjunctures in a world hitherto 
without life, an elementary cell of living tissues might ap- 
pear. But how, when it did appear, it possessed from the first 
the power of eternal perpetuation of its own living form, is 
beyond conception. It is a mystery to turn one's wonder into 
a kind of awe. 

Life in a thousand ways remains mysterious to man's ana- 
lytic mind. His much-knowingness, his cunning at explain- 
ing things, fails him here. Man the knower feels at home in 
the world of mechanism, where everything operates by ap- 
plied or external power. But in the organic realm, where 
power is inherent, where form is not constructed but evolved 
he fumbles for the answers. 

The organic realm is the realm that lives by reproduction. 
The things that do not reproduce are on the one hand the 
eternal things and on the other hand the mechanical things. 
The latter wear out or break down and have to be recon- 
structed afresh. The former are the building blocks of the 
universe and include also the energies that move in them or 
through them eternal energies, eternal elements. 

Is life also one of the eternal energies, biding its time for 
manifestation? We do not know, but the nature of reproduc- 
tion and the fact that wherever there is life there is also the 
means of reproduction, suggests a positive answer. Repro- 
duction is a clue to many of the strange things about life. A 
clue, but nothing more; a clue we cannot follow to a sure 
conclusion. 

Take, as a prime example, the relation of life and death. 
Whatever lives holds by some kind of necessity only a span 
of living. Life in all that live is a process that runs its inex- 
orable course, from genesis and birth through youth, ma- 
turity, and age. Perhaps life has no meaning except as a 
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process. And the process always includes a period of poten- 
tial reproduction. 

What lives must die; what does not live cannot die. For 
death is not annihilation that can happen to all constructed 
or compounded things. Death is only for the living. Death 
is the cessation of a process, the end of a manifestation of 
life. 

It means no more. Death need have no relation to vio- 
lence, to destruction, to terror. These come with the chances 
and accidents that beset the living, with man's own addition 
to warfare, and with a group of particular diseases that 
man has not yet learned how to prevent or control. They do 
not belong to the inherent relation of life and death. 

The power to reproduce has in it the necessity of death. 
The potential immortality of the race requires the mortality 
of the individual. It is possible to conceive of an immortal 
being. So the peoples have conceived of their gods. But those 
peoples have fallen into a logical error who pictured their 
gods as beings who mate and reproduce their own kind. 
Reproduction and immortality are incompatible. The com- 
bination would lead to totally impossible conditions. But 
we shall not spell out the argument. 

The main device for reproduction, sexual mating, deter- 
mines further that the individual shall not be duplicated in 
his progeny. As an individual he can have no progeny. His 
heredity must mix with another heredity. Variation is the 
law of sex. It makes possible endless individualities, inte- 
grating new groupings of hereditary attributes. 

Thus reproduction entails both death and endless re- 
newal. It prevents life from hardening into the established 
ways. It breaks all molds so that the potter can mold the 
clay afresh, differently, eternally. 
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Let us put it this way: whence would renewal come if 
there were no death, no reproduction? Imagine a kind of 
organic being that did not die but instead went through peri- 
odic processes of self-regeneration. Such processes could 
only restore the original self. The same originals, the same 
numbers of the same originals, forever and ever. The indi- 
viduals would be renewed, but their world, their behavior, 
their form of order and of power, would be unchanged, 
growing monotonous and stale with the passing of time. 
There would be no dreams of youth, no revolt against the 
things that were, no great new stirrings, no new modes, no 
further horizons. There would only be variations of an end- 
lessly same pattern. 

Time would mean little. Life itself would mean less and 
less. There would be no final challenge, no sense of the ir- 
remediable, no tragic issues. The monotony of it through 
the ages would drive the undying beings to long hiberna- 
tions, to periods of induced oblivion. But there would be no 
escape. 

Except one. We spoke as though the number of the im- 
mortal ones would be constant. But that is inaccurate. The 
number would not increase, but it would slowly diminish. 
For the power of self-regeneration would not save them 
wholly from death. There would be no natural death only 
in that sense would they be immortal. But there remain the 
accidents and misadventures and forms of violence that de- 
stroy the organism itself. There would still be this casual 
ending, through flood and earthquake, shipwreck and light- 
ning, and other natural forces. Over long time they would 
see their race approach extinction. And the sheer weight of 
meaningless continuity would no doubt lead many of them 
to seek by violence the ending that nature refused to bestow. 

How could it be otherwise in a world where the only new- 
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ness was self-renewal, where there were no children, where 
the surprise and the mystery of sex were nowhere to be 
found, where all the modes of being were predetermined 
from the first, where there was nothing much to hope for and 
very little to fear? 

Milton speaks of the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

But death came into the world as the companion and condi- 
tion of reproduction, and thus brought many other things 
besides woe to the creatures of earth and in especial to the 
race of men. Without it there could be no new generations, 
nor any of the zest and novelty of the changing times, nor 
youth nor high adventure, nor sex nor all the loveliness that 
blooms and fades, and is elsewhere reborn. 

Something else the twinned destinies of death and repro- 
duction brought into the world, something of which man 
himself is thus far on earth the prime exhibit. For sexual 
reproduction, with its endless capacity for variation, built 
the ladder of ever more evolved species and genera up 
which creative evolution has climbed. It has brought into 
being new forms of life so fearfully and wonderfully made 
that the best intelligence we possess must persevere through 
uncounted years even to learn their chemical properties 
alone. And therewith was evolved too the intelligence that 
probes to comprehend all these things, man's own uncon- 
querable mind. 

We have spoken as though this achievement were the 
work of "creative evolution. 5 ' But that way of speaking is 
merely one of the word devices under which we try to con- 
ceal our ignorance. We cannot tell why there was, and no 
doubt still is, this evolution of species. We know something 
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of the process, but only in the sense that we can distinguish 
its successive steps. Sexual reproduction was the agent, or 
rather, perhaps, the special method adapted to convey the 
potency of evolution. But what and where is the potency? 
We could study the simplest forms of animate existence 
forever without finding out. We simply do not know. So we 
say, this is the way creative evolution has worked. 

It shows again that life is something we do not under- 
stand, life and consciousness or mind, something whose 
manifestations we cannot in any sense explain. We cannot 
derive it, we cannot say whence it comes or whither it goes* 
Neither philosopher nor scientist nor theologian has any 
answer to the question, though there he some who brashly 
and unimaginatively think they do. 

Wliere did this potency sleep during the vast ages when 
our earth was devoid of all life? Does it sleep ever in the 
immensities of universe beyond universe, waiting the rare 
conjunctures of the appropriate time? Is there any meaning 
in thinking of it as a property of physico-chemical reality, 
latent until its predestined hour? What then is the differ- 
ence between nonexistence and an eternity of sleep? Whence 
comes, whither goes the potentiality of life that never at- 
tains to being? 

Finding no clue in any such musings, we return to our 
little area of knowledge. Our home of teeming life, our 
earth, has in all probability a hundred billions of years 
yet to go before it reaches a stage when life can no more 
exist upon it. From our earthly view this is an uncompre- 
hended immensity of time. In a small fraction of time so 
measured, the evolution of life has taken enormous strides. 
In a minute fraction of that fraction, the human race has 
moved through and in turn been responsible for extraordi- 
nary changes. 
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Life is the romance of the universe. It is the one "energy" 
that multiplies itself and in the process builds an endless 
hierarchy of new and changing forms, reaching out to crea- 
tures of marvelous ingenuity. If we call it an energy at all, 
it has strange differences from the other energies we know* 
Life is the adventurous creator of its own world of living* 
And the adventure is without end and through strange vicis- 
situdes goes forth to new achievements. 

What makes the adventure possible is the trinity of re- 
production, sex, and death. Without death, the dark nega- 
tion that ends all else, the great adventure could not have 
come to birth, nor could it continue to move along its wholly 
incalculable course. 



18 
Sleep ml Death 



is our best and kindliest interpreter of the meaning 
v3 of life and death. Death itself is but the last of the three 
kinds of sleep that punctuate the time of the living. At the 
first we awaken from sleep and at the last our life is 
"rounded with a sleep." 

The first sleep begins no one can say when. It accumu- 
lates while vastly intricate processes weave in the womb 
the being of man, and it ends, perhaps, with the cry of the 
newborn child. 

The last sleep closes the experience of living. It is often 
thought of as an everlasting sleep. And yet it may be no 
more than the moment in which we cease to live. 

Of these two strangely antithetic sleeps, the sleep before 
the first awakening and the sleep from which there is no 
more awaking, we can know nothing. They are so different 
from the familiar sleep in which we seek repose and daily 
restoration, recurrent as evening after morning. But, for all 
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its familiarity, the sleep of everyday poses questions to 
which we find no answers. 

Philosophers in the eighteenth century debated whether 
"the mind thinks always." On the affirmative side it was 
pointed out that in sleep we not infrequently dream, and 
that on awaking we often have a sense of having dreamed 
though we have no recollection of the contents of the dream. 
Another argument is that occasionally when we have fallen 
asleep after struggling with an unsolved problem we awaken 
to find that we now have the solution. Possibly, then, the 
mind is active all the time but in the deeper sleep no record 
of its activity reaches the surface. 

In dreams, no matter how tired we be, our thoughts can 
be extremely active and the imagination can have freer play 
than in the waking life. It weaves endless fantasies and 
makes uninhibited use of the hidden records of the memory. 

Does this mean that the consciousness itself never tires, 
that it merely retreats into the dark "subconscious" when 
the muscles and the nerves recuperate in sleep? Such a con- 
clusion would lead to curious reflections, to surmises we 
have no apt words to express. Perhaps "mind," in some 
sense of that difficult word, is immortal, just as "matter" is, 
and only the forms, the evolved or constructed shapes of 
things, including the organic union we call body and mind 
without knowing what it is we say are doomed to pass. 
Perhaps or perhaps "mind" and "body" are aspects of the 
same reality. Perhaps or perhaps again. 

Leaving such speculations aside, we do know that in the 
organism the expressions of consciousness are remarkably 
responsive to changes in the chemistry of the body. There 
is, for example, a product of ergot so potent that the effec- 
tive dose is one millionth of a gram, enough to evoke erratic 
half-crazy attitudes and unusual sexual behavior. There is 
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an extract of a cactus that can produce other remarkable 
changes in the disposition. Magnesium in certain doses can 
make mothers entirely disregard! ul of their young, and un- 
der other conditions can have the opposite effect, develop- 
ing mother love in animals that have shown no maternal 
feelings. 

Then of course there are the drugs that simply blot out 
consciousness for a few minutes or a few hours or f orever. 
Any one of these that is capable of producing a harmless 
sleep can, in sufficient quantity, induce the sleep of death. 
To die, then, is to fall into a sleep so profound that from 
it consciousness can never be restored to the organic frame. 

Throughout the history of human reflection, sleep and 
death have been recognized as close relations. For Homer 
death was the "brazen" sleep. Sleep has been called the 
sister or the brother of death. It has been likened to a min- 
iature death. 

The analogy between sleep and death may apply also to 
the functions they respectively fulfill in the scheme of life. 
Sleep is the great restorative. It brings release from the toils 
and turmoils of the day. It "knits up the ravelFd sleave of 
care." It is the time of darkness, silence, and withdrawal. 
And in its dark silence it prepares the freshness of the morn- 
ing. May we not ascribe to death itself, but on a grander 
scale, a similar role? Death is the final rest of the weary, 
the outworn, the tormented. Death prepares the way for the 
renewal of the world through ever-new generations. Death 
takes at length all principalities and powers, all dogmatic 
systems with their hardened arteries, all the establishments 
and forces that would immobilize the order of things. 

Of sleep it is also said that it makes all men equal. It is 
"the balance and weight that equals the shepherd with the 
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king, and the simple with the wise.' 9 Of death the same af- 
firmation is made with greater finality. 

Sceptre arid crown 

Must tumble down 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Sometimes, however, we may carry the analogy too far. 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 

But that sleep is dreamless. In it there are no uneasy stir- 
rings, no upthrusts of tensions or of fears, returning ghosts 
from the life that has been lived, 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun 9 
Nor the furious winter 9 s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done y 
Home art gone and to? en thy wages: 

But the wages are all earned and spent in one's lifetime, and 
there is no carry-over. When man goes to his long home he 
receives no more rewards and pays no more debts. His ears 
are deaf to blame or praise. What he has done of good or 
of ill remains for the living to reap. 

The end of the story is very simple. But people refuse to 
accept it. They embroider it with all kinds of fancies. They 
have pictured it in lurid colors, the unquiet ghost, the guilt- 
burdened spirit, the reckoning beyond the grave, the land 
of shadows beyond the river of oblivion, the inferno to which 
the unregenerate souls of the dead are forever consigned. 
Fewer people today literally believe these myths. But echoes 
of them linger, and forebodings and cloudy apprehensions 
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still attach to an event as common and as natural as the 
setting of the sun. 

In death itself there is nothing to fear, though the ap- 
proach to it may be painful and sorrowful. What is indeed 
to be feared is untimely death, before the ripened years 
have run their course. To be cut down while the blood is 
warm and the pulse is strong, by accident, violence, war 
that is something we all fervently hope to be delivered from. 
To have the potency of life sapped by wasting disease or 
nervous strain, so that one's days are never fulfilled that 
is tragedy. The death that comes these ways is no true ana- 
logue of sleep. 

The applications of new scientific knowledge are increas- 
ing the span of life, saving ever-larger numbers from un- 
timely death. Progress in this direction may have no bounds. 
The majority of mankind can at length entertain a reason- 
able expectation of living on into old age. And the same 
scientific progress is taking from old age itself many of the 
evils that formerly beset it. The one dark cloud on this hori- 
zon has arisen from man's failure, so far, to ensure that the 
most revolutionary of all his discoveries, the utilization of 
the incredible power that binds the atom, shall be devoted 
only to peaceful purposes. 

The dark cloud may pass over. The final genocide may 
never be unleashed. If this should be so, then assuredly the 
time is coining when death will lose half its sting and much 
of its victory. More than ever in the past, death will indeed 
become the elder brother of sleep. There will still be other 
perils to meet, hazards to the length of days. But for ever 
larger numbers, life will run its full course. At length, sink- 
ing into tiredness, it will turn its face to the wall and wel- 
come the final sleep. 



19 
The Future of Religion 



I WOULD speak of religion honestly, unwistfully, without 
credulity and without fear. It is highly important that 
people should be as honest as they can be about religion. 
What has been happening to religion in our modern world 
is due mainly to the fact that so many people have shrunk 
from being honest in their attitude to it. They have refused 
to look it in the face. 

Millions of men make profession that they believe in the 
heaven-hell apparatus of orthodox Christianity. I have never 
known a man who acted, who lived as if he literally believed 
in it. There is "something" there perhaps, and perhaps it's 
safer not to disbelieve what you don't really believe. But if 
it does not sustain their sense of reality, it is not really their 
religion. So they leave it to the priests. But their dim shelter 
of pale non-disbelief is no substitute for a faith by which 
men live. 

Take an everyday case. How natural, how inevitable it 
is that in a time of great drought we should pray for rain 
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and in a time of great tribulation pray for release. But is 
our prayer more than a devout yearning, a cry from the 
heart? What does it mean when we call it a prayer? To 
whom do we speak when in our need we invoke the name 
of God? Do we honestly believe we are establishing a kind 
of wireless communication between ourselves and an al- 
mighty Spirit? 

When the congregation prays for rain, are they begging 
some Transcendent Power to intervene on their behalf, to 
change the course of nature for their sake? No one, except 
the profoundly ignorant, believes any more the story of 
Joshua, who prayed that the sun stand still on Gibeon until 
he had slain his enemies. We no longer pray that the sun 
stand still for our convenience. We do not pray for eternal 
summer. We do not pray that the stars stay their eternal 
procession. We know how ridiculous such praying would 
be. We are more modest. We pray to the Transcendent 
Power only for little interruptions of the laws of nature. 
Maybe not even interruptions, maybe only applications of 
some techniques of control that lie outside our range. 

Our fervent hopes, our desperate needs, become our pray- 
ers. We are human, all too human, in our supplications. The 
mother of the soldier at the front prays that he may be 
saved from the flying death. She must pray because she has 
no other recourse. Her son survives. She calls it the answer 
to her prayer. How could she do otherwise? But can we 
believe that because of this mother's cry for help God con- 
fused the rifleman's aim or turned aside the explosive shell? 
Did God then permit other shells to find their mark? And 
did the mothers of the killed not also pray? 

The story runs that a sage of ancient Greece visited a 
temple of Poseidon, God of the Sea. When he was being 
shown the votive tablets dedicated to Poseidon by those who 
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escaped shipwreck he asked: But where are the votive tab- 
lets of those who were drowned? 

Mankind has a natural hunger for religion. Beset by 
hazards, in the presence of mighty forces, some beneficent 
like the sunshine and the quiet rain, some menacing like 
the storm and the pestilence, sharing the mystery of seed- 
time and harvest, life and death, man craves the Great Pro- 
tector against the Powers of Darkness. He cannot know and 
so he must believe. 

As his perceptions increase he has another craving. His 
dread now is his aloneness, his self-insulation. However 
near he is to others, however at home with his folk, he must 
still meet the issues of life alone. There are partings and 
there are sorrows. His pain is his own. Alone he goes to the 
valley of death. Sometimes he is pursued by a sense of guilt. 
He craves not only protection from the Mighty Power but 
acceptance. He seeks not only communication, but com- 
munion, belongingness. He wants assurance and peace of 
mind. 

His musings and imaginings provided, in a way, the an- 
swer to the need. In every community, in every tribe, some 
lore of the unknown was born. It was given form by their 
prophets, their soothsayers, their priests. These became its 
exponents and its guardians. The lore became authoritative, 
the final word. Because it dealt with the "sacred" it was it- 
self "sacred." Because it reached out to the divine, it was 
itself divine. 

So was created the eternal impasse of religion. The 
greater religions arose, fresh-minted in the intuitions of the 
greatest seers. Through long, strange processes of conver- 
sion and conquest they spread over large areas, thrusting 
underground the earlier faiths. As they spread they devel- 
oped, but mainly in the Western world, elaborate organiza- 
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tions compounded of ecclesiasticism and power. Reduced 
thus to the letter and to the law, religion became orthodoxy, 
tacked by one of the most extraordinary products of the 
human mind, systematic theology. 

The evils this perversion brought in its trail, the conflicts, 
the compulsions, the persecutions, the arrestations of the 
forward-moving impulses of society, are recorded darkly in 
the history of the West. At length the political power of re- 
ligious orthodoxy was broken. For multitudes in the West, 
truth was no longer delivered authoritatively, truth not to 
be questioned on peril of incurring the penalty of the law 
and the final doom of the wrath of God. Authoritative the- 
ology had made disbelief the worst of all sins, thus enthron- 
ing the closed mind, from which superstitution and arro- 
gance and endless cruelty spring. 

This orthodoxy not only perverted religion, it took away 
the comfort of the simpler faiths. Simple religion found a 
way to mitigate the fear of the unknown, to give man some 
assurance in the presence of the mysteries of birth, death, 
and reproduction. Sometimes it was little more than a for- 
mula for placating the more dread Powers. In the higher 
forms it introduced the thought of an overruling God of 
Love or an all-enfolding Unity. But theology drew the lines 
between the "saved" and the "damned," and magnified the 
meaning of guilt and painted dreadful pictures of a Hell 
to which the shuddering "immortal soul" may be consigned. 
And even its Paradise, with all the Holy Saints, was an eerie 
substitute for the Elysian fields. 

One of the greatest services the advancement of science 
has brought is the dissipation of the creepy fancies con- 
cerning life after death that have haunted men in every age. 
It has exposed as mere anthropomorphic conceits the myths 
our tribal ignorance has projected against the blank screen 
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of the future. It has removed these fears of the Great Un- 
known. 

The world has a hunger for religion. Otherwise the peo- 
ples would not take on faith so much that is contrary to 
their own ideas, their ways of thinking, their experience of 
life. Otherwise they would not accept the mind-insulting in- 
fantilisms of magic-making priests. Otherwise they would 
not continue to cherish over many centuries formulas and 
images that have no meaning whatever to them, expressive 
of the notions of folk whose history and environment were 
totally remote from those of the age in which we live. In 
the course of time these notions were invested with sanctity 
and so they come to us with the authority of a truth that is 
beyond all knowledge, that is the final answer to life's un- 
certainties and lonelinesses and tragedies. The nature of the 
answer is less important. We may not comprehend it, but 
that is the mystery that lies in religion. 

Can anyone suppose that the prophets and preachers of 
earlier days would have entertained their now sanctified 
doctrines of God and the universe had they known anything 
about the amazing cosmos revealed to us by modern sci- 
ence? Suppose they had by some miracle known that the 
earth is a small planet of a minor star, as inconsiderable as 
a spot of dust before the tremendous march of the galaxies? 
Suppose they had known that on this planet man is the 
product of many millions of years of the evolution of life, 
its most remarkable product indeed, but still one species 
among the countless forms of evolving life? Suppose they 
had known of the natural processes through which the storm 
and the pestilence and the crop-consuming locust swarm ap- 
pear? 

Religion among them would have taken a very different 
turn. They would not have presumed, for all their vainglory, 
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that the Almighty God was a tribal divinity, jealous and 
moralizing, visiting the sins of the parents on the children, 
leading His chosen folk to the land He promised them, 
breathing the secrets of the universe into the ears of the 
prophets of the folk. They would not have elsewhere feigned 
that the God-Father took his abode on their own Mount 
Olympus. They would not have made their gods in their 
own image and told quaint tales of their adventures, their 
designs, and their amours. They would not, in a more au- 
dacious and magnificent feat of imagination, have conceived 
that the Universal God sent "His only begotten Son" to 
earth in the form of a man, to be hung on a cross in order 
that, through some magical principle of compensation, the 
race of men might be "saved/ 9 They would not have divided 
all space into three tiers, above us a Paradise where bright 
angels wait to receive the souls of the faithful, and below 
our middle tier a Hell where the Prince of Darkness reigns 
and to which the great multitudes of the "damned" are de- 
livered for everlasting torment And certainly their pro- 
fessed followers would not have harried and burned at the 
stake their brother men who possessed enough courage to 
question the dogmas of their arrogant priests. 

Here then is the eternal tragedy of religion-seeking man. 
What should be a living tree becomes its petrified shape. The 
fossil form of religion is sedulously cultivated, although it 
puts forth no flowers and yields no fruit. Sanctity is attached 
to the form, and the spirit is deadened. Of all the great ex- 
pressions of the mind and heart of man, religion alone is 
not permitted its free growth. Wherever it arises and attracts 
men to it, it is officialized and constricted in the clamps of 
orthodoxy. The sanctity of the form confers sanctity on the 
guardians. Renewal is banned, and vitality ebbs away. 

One way to destroy the spirit of anything is to sanctify 
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that thing. Sanctify the code, the Institution, the constitution, 
or the doctrine, and it is thereby arrested. It becomes un- 
changeable, incapable of development, resistant to new in- 
fluences, rigid. You can't sanctify religion any more than 
you can sanctify your god; but you can sanctify the creed, 
the church, the priestly order. You sanctify the garment and 
you kill the life. 

The need for religion and the call of religion may change 
little from age to age, but the expression of religion is the 
less meaningful unless it is responsive to our own experi- 
ence. The expressions we use come to us with the authority 
of the past. They were once fresh-minted from experience, 
but the experience is not ours. We use the outworn words 
"with alien lips." They make "a tale of little meaning, 
though the words are strong." 

The sages of divinity take what is given to them. They 
take the text of the Fathers, the lore of their church, the 
creed of some ancient convention. The problem for them is 
once more to expound it, to interpret it or, if they are bold, 
to reinterpret it. The premises are given; they have only to 
draw the conclusions. They proceed to smooth out the crudi- 
ties of the lore, to explain away its irrationalities and to 
rationalize its scientific absurdities. Indeed, the more un- 
flinching among them are ready to take the stand of the 
medieval saint: "I believe because it is absurd." The ir- 
rationalities become for such the mysteries of faith. 

So, while the other modes of creative expression move 
freely to new developments and bring forth new products 
with the changing times, the religious sense is imprisoned 
in its own past. Its new responses to the wonder of life, its 
new strivings to adumbrate the relation of man to the in- 
finite encompassing whole with its majestic Law, are balked. 
There is no receptivity and therefore no communication. 
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Without this freedom of communication the creative im- 
pulse is diverted or stilled. 

Instead we have, apart from the excursions of a few in- 
trepid spirits, the routine of glosses and explanations and 
interpretations and reinterpretations of ancient texts. The 
vision is dulled. Men do not really believe, but often they 
dare not really disbelieve. They live and think in a twilight 
zone between belief and unbelief. They are spiritual ane- 
mics. To their weak eyes there is comfort in this twilight 
zone, comfort of a kind, and social insurance, and sometimes 
power. 

Over the larger part of the civilized world official religion 
has lost hold. Even in countries where it still seems to flour- 
ish, where the people still flock to church on Sundays, it 
has little influence on behavior or on thought. It needs new 
expression. In old days religions arose to meet a need. To 
meet the same need new religions must arise, new embodi- 
ments of the abiding religious impulse. 

There are many to whom the idea that new forms of re- 
ligion will and must replace the old is distressing or shock- 
ing. But let them reflect a little. Our present religions are 
at most a few thousand years old. What is that in the per- 
spective of the time of man? Consider what has happened 
to these religions themselves in the course of a few genera- 
tions. Man has been on the earth a very long time by com- 
parison consider what has happened to him in the course 
of a few generations. Can anyone conceive that the creeds 
of today will be the creeds of men a thousand, a million 
years from now? 

It is becoming quite clear that modern man cannot em- 
brace the outmoded views of the universe, the anthropomor- 
phic notions of deity, and the primitive intuitions that com- 
pose so large a part of the established creeds. At the same 
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time the new knowledge and the widened horizons we have 
gained offer no substitute for religion. Instead, they destroy 
the complacent substitutes of the first age of science. When 
first men began to learn something about gases and pres- 
sures, about molecules and stars, about the evolution of 
plants and animals, about the epochs of the earth's long his- 
tory, there were those who felt that now we had in our hands. 
the key to the understanding of the universe. It was an elab- 
orate mechanism and they were learning how it was com- 
posed. And life itself was just a rather curious part of the 
grand mechanics of it all. Hadn't Darwin found how that 
part of the mechanism worked? 

As men learned a little more, as science dipped its bucket 
a little deeper into the unfathomable profundities of knowl- 
edge, such speculations faded. Science gives no answer to 
the dearest questions of the human heart. It speaks of proc- 
esses, not of goals; of laws, but not of values. A particular 
scientist may call himself a "materialist," but his science 
does not teach him what that means. What then, what once 
more, is matter? 

Suppose we say: out of the whirling dust of space the sun 
with all its planets was born. Our own planet, as it cooled, 
provided the conditions needed for the origin of life. Out 
of the primal mud, where land and water met, came the first 
minute organic things, and behold, the train was laid that, 
so far, has ended in man. God is therefore an unnecessary 
hypothesis. 

But what lies behind these words? What then is man, and 
what is God? Wliat is the primal mud, the fertile ooze? 
Looking back over the record, we say it must have happened 
so. All we know is that it did happen so. The "must" is the 
false afterbirth of knowledge. 

Science answers none of our final questions. Science seeks 
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to show the how of things, not the why. It traces the me- 
chanics of the evolution of life; it does not explain why 
life has evolved. It does not solve the secret of reproduc- 
tion, that an organism bears in prodigal quantities the seed 
of its own kind, generation after generation, potentially for- 
ever. The wonder remains, it becomes more wonderful with 
knowledge, not more explicable. The organism turns out to 
be incredibly more wonderful than it at first appeared to 
our more ignorant eyes. Call it mechanism if you will 
what difference does it make? If the universe is constructed 
that way, does not its wonderfulness surpass a millionfold 
the old vision of the old God who said: Let it be! and it was? 
Say we reduce it all to matter. What kind of "reduction" 
is this? How clever we are at concealing wonder with words! 
What then is this matter every speck of which is energy in 
the most astounding multiple of its mass? If there are 
bounds set to everything by the speed of light, if the infini- 
tesimal follows the same law as the infinitely great, what is 
this thing we complacently think of as "matter"? If con- 
sciousness too is a property of the material world though 
even to use these words is to darken counsel without knowl- 
edge is it on that account anything else than what it is? 
What new thing do we comprehend? 

It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol: what canst thou know? 

Whether we speak of matter or of God, we are no wiser 
than before. Not our knowledge but our attitude is different. 
Neither way do we explain anything, or understand any- 
thing. If when we say God we mean Special Creator, a 
Greater Mind, we shelve the question just as much as before. 
"It is so wonderful," we say, "that there must be an intelli- 
gence behind it." That way the baffling human question is 
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no nearer to an answer. The universe can't, we think, be 
self-existent. So we ask, who then created it? Perhaps the 
question itself is only an anthropomorphic conceit 

When we ask Who created it? we merely exchange a 
known wonder for an unknown Wonder, and the capital we 
give to the second solves no problem. Who created the First 
Intelligence? Is the Self-Existent explained when we capi- 
talize it? There is no end, there is no beginning, to that road. 
For us existence is, must be, full of wonder, if we use the 
minds we have. We are still children when we ask this final 
Why. 

In the great wonder of things the spirit of religion in- 
heres. To become religion it must be contemplated with the 
heart, not only with the mind. So did the ancient prophets 
contemplate their God. 

Man was naked before the world, beset by hazards of 
every kind, of want and disease, of storm and the terrors 
of the night, of lurking violence and sudden death. Before 
the wonder came the fear. He craved the Great Protector, 
but he wanted more than protection: he sought communion. 
The greater religions arose to satisfy this need. 

The answer to the need was bounded by the preconcep- 
tions of the age. Even the greatest prophets could not pass 
these bounds, or if they could, the people could not hear 
them. These preconceptions are no longer ours. New expe- 
rience, new knowledge, new conditions, have opened to us 
new horizons. We see the world with different eyes. If we 
entertain any conception of a God at all, it must be a very 
different conception. Otherwise we are shutting our eyes, 
not in order to pray but in order to believe. Our faith is 
founded on evasion. 

To say new types of religion will replace those of today 
is no rash statement If we bethink ourselves that the fu- 
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ture is no mere projection of the present, that the present Is 
only the seed of incalculable harvests forever reseeded 
through incalculable time, any other view is unreasonable. 
Religion will not die. It has suffered so much at the hands 
of blinded men that it must be immortal. 

The religion of the somewhat nearer future the farther 
future is beyond our imagination will be in accord with 
the expansion of experience and of knowledge. Its Spirit 
will not be tribal, but universal. For it the sun will not go 
round the earth nor will man be the prime concern of the 
infinite scheme of things. It will enshrine no dogmas. It will 
have its exponents but not its authorities. It will find its 
mysteries within the known, not within the contentless un- 
known we usually invoke when we call on the name of God. 
The morals it inculcates will be rooted in eternal truths, 
such as the one-way direction of time, with its immense sig- 
nificance for human life. 

It will be a religion of understanding. It will cultivate 
the quiet adventurous joys that lie in the contemplation of 
the style of the universe, searching out the heights and depths 
that everywhere within it may be found. It will bring this 
lore into relation to humanity. It will join the oneness of 
humanity to the oneness of nature. It will recognize all con- 
flicts but be above them all. It will know the way of comfort 
and the way of healing. It will be vital with courage and 
with power. 

It will speak in many tongues to many peoples. Being 
undogmatic, it will not divide them. It will be free to grow. 
It will enlarge the conception of divinity, immanent in the 
allness to which we humbly belong. It will have its festivals 
and its great occasions. It will have its poetry and its art 
It will invest with a new grandeur the salient events and 
turning points in the life of man, birth and death and marital 
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union, the seasons and the times of joy and sorrow. It will 
search out wisdom and through all change bring man face 
to face with the eternal. 

It will need something more. It will have its secret, like 
all the religions that have captivated the minds of men. Its 
secret is the intuition of the great prophet. What the secret 
of the religion of the future will be the future alone can 
disclose. 
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THE philosopher, by derivation, is the lover of wisdom. 
Who would not want to be wise? And who would not 
choose to be a lover of wisdom if only he knew how? Is not 
wisdom the condition of whatever happiness a man can pur- 
sue? And if men everywhere seek happiness why cannot it 
be said that men everywhere seek wisdom? What grander 
goal can there be for men than to love wisdom and to pur- 
sue it? 

But wisdom is so hard to pursue. We do not seem to find 
the road that leads to it. Often enough, after we have com- 
mitted ourselves, we realize, too late, that had we been wise 
we would have acted very differently. Perhaps the trouble 
is that we are not wise enough to know where wisdom dwells* 
Since we do not know how to pursue it, even the love of it 
may never be born in us. 

There are those whom we speak of as pre-eminently phi- 
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losophers. They are men who speculate systematically about 
the scheme of things. The devoted endeavor to relate the 
near and the far, to relate man and the great cosmos, to 
relate values and realities, is certainly the pursuit of wis- 
dom, wherever it may carry us, however inadequate the 
construction may prove to be. It is surely the highest enter- 
prise on which the mind of man can embark. 

Those who have embarked on it have not been deterred 
by the hazards or the difficulties of the inquiry. They have 
offered prospects of intellectual grandeur and challenged 
the thoughts of men, whether their conclusions are accepted 
or rejected. They have liberated men from the blind accept- 
ance of outworn traditions and aging myths, from the closed 
mind of ancient orthodoxies. 

But alas, too often, they ended by setting up a new ortho- 
doxy in place of the old. It was all very well not to be de- 
terred by the hazards of the enterprise, but to fail to see the 
hazards was something else. Too often the philosophers have 
found the goal before they reached it. They may have begun 
as lovers of wisdom, but they have not infrequently ended 
as lovers of their own wisdom. 

Which means that they have roundly declared the final 
answers to questions they have not solved. They have given 
us maps of territories they have not explored. They have 
loved wisdom enough to raise the great questions and to 
reflect on them. They have had the intuition to perceive that 
all things weave into one vast unity, and that beyond the 
knowledge of differences and of aspects there lies the com- 
prehension of the great belongingness that is the whole. But 
instead of suggesting approaches to this comprehension, 
they have so often, complacently, dogmatically, arrogantly, 
become the seers of what they could not see, the prophets of 
what they did not understand. 
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That has been the way since the dawn of philosophy. The 
early Greek thinkers, discarding theology for philosophy, 
began seriously to speculate about the universe. The surmise 
that something bound all things together thrilled them. And 
forthwith they found the answer. All things were simply va- 
riant manifestations of one particular thing. The particular 
thing, said one, is "air." No, it is "water," said another. 
And others announced it was "earth" or "fire." 

Then came some bigger philosophers, who were possessed 
by the same impulse but saw the crudity of these answers. 
They looked for a more meaningful solution. One found it 
in "motion." To another "strife" was the father of all things. 
The biggest of these speculators, Plato, had a more far- 
reaching conception. He wondered how "thoughts" are re- 
lated to material objects. He wondered how the type endures 
and exhibits itself in so many transient examples, how there 
can be a great number of creatures all of which are dogs, 
say, or men, and for all their differences still possess the 
same character of "dog-ness" or "man-ness." And he won- 
dered how the same quality or attribute can be ascribed to 
many different things, so that they are alike true or false, 
beautiful or ugly, good or bad. 

Was this idle questioning? By no means. If we grasp its 
significance it is a fundamental problem. Men pass away 
but "man" remains. Dogs live a relatively short time, but 
"dog" remains. Beauty fades, but beauty and ugliness, truth 
and falsehood, are forever in the world. 

It was wisdom in Plato to meditate on all this, but was it 
not presumption to proclaim without any reservation the 
answer he had not found? Behold, he said, what endures is 
the real, and that is the forms, the "ideas," the types; and 
what passes away is the unreal, the mere reflections and 
shadows of the abiding universal. The reality is "dog-ness" 
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and "man-ness" and all the Invisible abstractions that are 
the meanings of common names. 

Yet mankind is so avid for certainty, for finality where 
none can be found, that if Plato had simply speculated on 
these things, had merely suggested intriguing possibilities 
and left them as such, he would not have won the outstand- 
ing renown that is his. Nor would he have been the founder 
of a school of thought that has endured from his day to our 
own. 

Down the ages philosopher after philosopher has followed 
the same road. First some philosopher turns his guess into 
a doctrine, and clothes it with an impressive logic. Then 
come his disciples and build the foundationless structure 
higher and higher. Whereupon a new philosopher arises and 
propounds a flatly contradictory doctrine. If the first, for 
example, declared that the all of things is "material," the 
second announces that the all is "immaterial" or "spiritual." 
Neither knows, any more than anyone else, what "matter" 
is or "spirit." But the new philosophy can always find effec- 
tive objections to the older. Besides, it has the advantage of 
asserting what the other denied. 

It was this way Plato himself arrived. He attacked Pro- 
tagoras and his fellow "sophists," who made man, the in- 
dividual man, the measure of all things. Against which Plato 
asserted that the individual was merely the passing embodi- 
ment of some eternal form. 

So it has been up to our own time. One of the most for- 
midable and cocksure of all philosophers was Hegel, who 
far outdid Plato in his adoration of the abstract, the "ideal." 
The whole universe was the coming into phenomenal being 
of eternal "reason." Everything was summed up, consum- 
mated, in the "absolute." Human history was the triumphal 
march of the "spirit" over the earth. An impressive thought, 
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certainly, and had Hegel been a true lover of wisdom lie 
would have sought to probe its meaning. But instead he con- 
structed around it an elaborate system of presumptuous 
dogma. 

Whereupon Karl Marx came, and, as the saying went, 
stood Hegel on his head. History was indeed the expression 
of eternal law, but the forces that controlled were not "spir- 
itual" but "material." What he meant by "material" was 
something different again. 

The latest word in philosophy would seem to become al- 
most as quickly obsolescent as the latest word in feminine 
fashion. More recently, after a long line of philosophers had 
bidden men live in "the eternal," new heretics appeared, 
like Bergson, who found that evolution acted like a creator, 
bringing forth a new world not derived from the old and 
then came Sartre, announcing "existentialism" and bidding 
men live in the surging moment. 

The saving grace of these final systems in philosophy is 
that they have no finality. Unlike theologies, they can make 
no claims to sanctity. But once, perhaps only once in his- 
tory, a full-blown philosophical dogma became the instru- 
ment by which a coterie of its devotees attained imperial 
power. And when a dogma is set on the throne it has the 
equivalent of sanctity and becomes the prison of the minds 
of the people. This is what Marxism has done. 



II 



We shall, however, make a great mistake if the arrogance 
and false omniscience of a certain type of philosopher leads 
us to depreciate the value of philosophy. We all need a phi- 
losophy, even those who seem least conscious of the need. 
We all entertain some ideas about nature and man, and 
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philosophy can save us from the narrowness and crudity 
of our untutored reflections. But we must not identify phi- 
losophy with certain imperious names who figure largely in 
what passes for the history of philosophy. 

The real history of philosophy is the history of human 
reflection about the scheme of things and about its relation 
to the life of man. But that is a story too big to be written. 
It would include the surmises of all kinds of men, in every 
land and in every age. It would include the wisdom that is 
hidden In folklore, in fable and in proverb, in fantasy and 
In poetry and in art. It would Include the speculative reaches 
of men of science and men of aifairs, as they seek to derive 
from their fields of experience some inklings concerning the 
greater borderlands they cannot know. And it would include 
the myths and parables in which men have sought to express 
their intimations concerning the Spirit or Power or Principle 
that presides over the universe at least before such ideas 
become systematized and sanctified as theology. 

Moreover, within the traditional history of philosophy we 
may distinguish two types of thinker. To one order belong 
Plato and his kind, with Hegel and Marx as outstanding 
modern representatives. To the other order belong Socrates 
and Aristotle and a modern line that stems from Bacon and 
Descartes. 

The former know the inmost secrets of the universe. The 
fruit of the tree of knowledge has dropped into their laps. 
They are men of genius, after their kind, and they often 
have remarkable insights. They use their power of reason- 
ing with high skill, but always on the fatal assumption that 
the vast intuited major premise of the argument is secure. 

The other kind of philosopher is more modest, and much 
more tolerant. He knows that the final truth lies far beyond 
the most distant of horizons. He is conscious of the wonder 
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that man can think at all, can comprehend anything, can 
somehow comprehend something of the great cosmos in 
which he is so infinitesimal a speck. He is an inquirer, eager 
to learn the connections of things. He meditates on the rela- 
tion of man to his world, of the living to the nonliving, of 
the mental to the physical. He meditates on the stream of 
time, on becoming and being, on the changeful and the 
changeless, on the dark wonders of whence and whither. 

He speculates about it all, but in the light of whatever he 
can learn and with a mind open to new evidence. He is seek- 
ing wisdom beyond knowledge, but wisdom through knowl- 
edge, always aware that knowledge alone is not wisdom. He 
maintains a sense of proportion, and recognizes the danger 
that knowledge alone will chain the mind to specialisms. 
He yearns to gain some comprehension of the whole, so far 
as in him lies. 

These, then, are the two types of philosopher. There are, 
however, more than a few philosophers who possess some 
of the attributes of both types. Spinoza and Kant, for ex- 
ample, were great system-makers, but unlike Hegel and 
Marx, they were modest men of inquiring minds. And there 
have been others who in their more creative years belonged 
to the second type though later on they hardened into dog- 
matists. 

Unhappily it is the more dogmatic sort who usually win 
the greater renown and wield the greater influence. Men 
are more impressed by the authoritative assurance of those 
who proclaim eternal laws than by the quiet wisdom of those 
who offer glimpses of new horizons. And sometimes the itch 
for fame, combining with the human love of final certainty, 
may tempt even philosophers to prefer the mantle of the 
prophet to the humbler garment of the seeker. 

So the arrogant ones figure more largely in what passes 
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for history. They are the dealers in absolutes. They know 
that "spirit" rules the universe or that "matter" is all. They 
know that "mind" is but the shadow-dance of "matter" or 
on the other hand they turn the whole cosmos into a "ghostly 
ballet of bloodless categories." On another level they know 
that heredity is all-powerful in the making of man or else 
that environment plays the supreme role. Or again that force 
is the master key of history, or that it is the economic factor 
instead. 

To be dogmatic is to be intolerant. There is a close affinity 
between philosophical intolerance and social intolerance. 
It was no accident that the Nazi theorists took over the 
Hegelian doctrine of the state. The intolerance of Marx is 
registered in the purges and concentration camps and iron 
curtains of communist countries. 

The dogmatic philosophers have been untrue to the name 
they bear. The dogmatist is no longer the lover of wisdom; 
he pursues it no more. Wisdom means seeing things in per- 
spective. It seeks to discover their due proportions, their 
relations to the greatest relevant unity within which they 
fall. 

Is not this quest, it may be said, the task of science? It 
is, so far as the method of science is available. Science pro- 
ceeds by observation, by experimentation, by calculation, 
by the careful testing of hypotheses, by clear-cut inference 
from established data. By this procedure it has been remark- 
ably successful in discovering order and systematic unity 
over ever-larger areas of the knowable. 

Nevertheless, science is no substitute for philosophy, nor 
is there any kind of competition or any ground for quarrel 
between them. Science is animated by the desire for knowl- 
edge; philosophy, when it is true to its name, by the desire 
for wisdom. It so happens that the perspectives man most 
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needs lie beyond the range of science. Science has won its 
greatest triumphs in the realm of physics, but how is the 
realm of physics related to the realm of values? Science has 
made considerable advances in biological knowledge, but 
what does it tell us about the meaning of life? How is the 
world of human purposes and aspirations related to the 
world of external measurable properties? Even to justify its 
own activity, the search for knowledge, science has to pass 
over into philosophy. 

Science eschews evaluations, and philosophy can never 
escape from them. Science is never content until it has veri- 
fied its hypotheses. Philosophy knows no road to verifica- 
tion. Philosophy can give us only glimpses, adumbrations, 
perspectives. 

We can learn more from the history of philosophy than 
from any philosopher. The history of philosophy is itself the 
refutation of the arrogant type, the dogmatists who recog- 
nize neither the limits of philosophy nor the nature of the 
service it renders. As time goes on, the eternal verities of 
the dogmatists, their absolutes and their ultimates, pale into 
episodes in the history of ideas and provide exercise for the 
training of young scholars. 

Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 

But the need for philosophical reflection does not cease. 
The "whys" that science neither asks nor answers remain 
insistent. Men will continue to seek formulations of the en- 
compassing whole, even though these formulations can 
never penetrate the depth and the height of reality. The 
formulations change in the light of growing knowledge and 
new experience. They must be restated for the changing 
times. 
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The need does not cease. It was never greater than in this 
age of ours. We too need to be saved from narrowness of 
vision. We need what science alone cannot give us a saving 
sense of proportion. For healthy struggle we have substi- 
tuted deadly tensions. Grim power-sustained dogmas break 
the world apart. Power-fed misconceptions have become 
uniquely perilous. A situation has arisen in which ever- 
advancing science and its concomitant technology, spread- 
ing across the earth, imperatively require a new intellectual 
and social sanity. And instead, we feed on self-fulfilling 
fears and shortsighted stratagems. 

Ill 

Even if science could reach the impossible end of its road, 
even if it could measure and systematize the whole universe 
and all that it contains, even if it could penetrate to origins 
and discover the being of energies, it would still be no sub- 
stitute for philosophy. Even though science travels always 
forward and philosophy backs and retreats and eternally 
fumbles, the need for philosophy grows instead of diminish- 
ing. Whatever else we can do without, we cannot do without 
a philosophy for living. Wherever we draw it from, whether 
from ancient faith or the intuitions of poets or some new 
or some old school of thought, we must somehow find it. 

If we think at all we cannot escape having some philoso- 
phy. We never think things in their apartness but always in 
some relatedness, however blurry. We never know facts as 
facts, but always as points in a system, however irrelevant 
or obscure the system may be. And we cannot discover our- 
selves except in relation to others. To use a jargon in which 
some philosophers delight, self is the otherness of the other. 

Nor can we think of ourselves and others except in re- 
lation to a world of non-selves, to an environment that has 
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meaning not in itself but for us. Always a difference and 
always a relationship, so that we must form some kind of 
idea of a whole, a many in one. Even the trampled worm, 
said William James, divides the world into its suffering self 
and what lies outside. We are all philosophers, philosophers 
of a sort, philosophers who feel the helongingness of things 
but often forget it because we cannot work it out. 

Moreover, we are all tangled in notions of good and evil, 
and the world of values is the interior stuff of philosophy. 
Good and evil, pleasure and pain, right and wrong all we 
do revolves between these polarities. In seeking good we 
meet evil, and in seeking what we think is our good we often 
do what for others is evil. Here at least the connectedness of 
things holds us fully in its grip. We live in the universe of 
values and there is no escape. 

Those who heap scorn on philosophy delude themselves. 
It is their way of refusing to examine their own philosophy. 
We may perhaps put it that they have philosophies without 
being philosophers. They are not seekers after wisdom. 
They claim to be content with the given. They claim to ac- 
cept the evidences of their senses, and no more. A little re- 
flection would show how fallacious are such claims. They 
claim that science has dethroned the pretentious usurper, 
philosophy. In spite of which they are materialists or posi- 
tivists or hedonists, all of which "isms" are first-glance phi- 
losophies. They claim to be hard-shelled, down-to-earth 
"realists." Like a certain great thinker, David Hume, but 
without his penetration, they would approach any book 
except any of their own as follows: Does it deal with mat- 
ters of fact or inferences from matters of fact? If not, con- 
sign it to the flames, for it contains nothing but sophistry 
and illusion. 

They think science can "save" us a curious and self- 
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contradictory proposition, since science properly abjures 
all questions of "salvation." Science itself tells us nothing, 
just nothing, about the way we should act, about the ends 
we should seek. Science can correct some of our misconcep- 
tions about the relation of ends and means, about the con- 
sequences of acting this way or that, about the authenticity 
of various data that bolster our beliefs. Science can disprove 
false notions about, say, race. Or about magic or chance or 
dreams or destiny. Science can disprove such primitive 
ideas as that the earth was created in 4004 B.C. Science can 
dispel certain conceptions about God. These services are of 
vital importance. They can save us from many degrading 
superstitions and stultifying fears. But science cannot give 
us positive values or even protect us from the grave new 
dangers that the misuse of its own gift of power creates. 

Men do not learn their values from philosophy, but phi- 
losophy, unlike science, is greatly concerned with values. 
Philosophy gives form to values, and expression. Philos- 
ophy expounds values and seeks to bring them into relation- 
ship. Philosophy teaches us to think about our values; and 
if we are patient with it, it will help us to clarify them. 

Since we live by values this discipline can be of the great- 
est service. Our values, unless we reflect on them, tend to 
be overbearing and tyrannical. Our valuations are often 
shortsighted and destructive of the things we value. 

There are of course the fanatics, the bigots, the zealots, 
and we can never expect that they will seek for wisdom and 
reflect on their values. These are the men of screaming ban- 
ners, the mob-makers, the preachers of holy wars or of "pre- 
ventive" wars, the men who torture their fellows for the 
glory of God, the brandishers of fiery crosses and of hooked 
crosses, the beaters of big drums and even the Pied Pipers 
who more sweetly would lure the multitudes to doom. 
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That sort is immune to the discipline of philosophic re- 
flection. But they would have less influence if more people 
cared about philosophy. Whoever cherishes a love of wis- 
dom, even in the humblest way, will neither march to the 
beat of the big drum nor scurry after the Pied Piper. 

The importance of philosophy is that it is a way of think- 
ing* It is not researching or systematizing or calculating. It 
is reflective thinking. In a time such as ours we have par- 
ticular need for this kind of thinking. We need to be open- 
eyed to our own values and to the values of others, to be just 
in the highest sense and in being so to accord to others freely 
their right to think in their own way and to live their own 
lives. 

In spite of its fumbling and its inconclusiveness, in spite 
of the arrogant ones who have betrayed it, abandoning re- 
flection for dogma, always, in the end, we have no choice 
but to turn again to philosophy. 



EPILOGUE 
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Moments II 



it of a baby squirrel lying crushed on the road- 
J- way, one bright morning of early summer, that prompted 
again the thought: "so brief a moment, what could it be 
worth?" A moment of waking, so quickly ended. But then, 
is it not always so? A hundred years or the day of the May 
fly are they not equally moments against the infinities of 
time? 

A moment of awakening, of striving and loving and suf- 
fering, and then a sleep. A spark of consciousness breaking 
from the unknown, the uncompounded, rising and falling, 
and then quenched back into the unknown where the lifeless 
lives forever. Everywhere and in myriad forms and in end- 
less succession, they rise and fall. 

So it has been through the uncounted generations of liv- 
ing things. So it will be till the earth itself becomes dead ash 
and the last dim moment of waking upon it ends in sleep. 
For the end is always a sleep and a forgetting. 

So the thought returns: Why waken, only to sleep again? 

177 
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Why all the travail, why all the preparation and stir, for this 
troubled moment that lies between one nothingness and an- 
other nothingness? 

It is true enough, impressively true, that our little lives, 
and all the span of the little lives that make families and 
nations, are as nothing to the universe and leave not even a 
memorial. They are as nothing to the eternal being of things. 
But what is small, and what Is great? Our moment of living 
matters not to the universe. But our moment is for us a life- 
time. 

By what scale do we make the reckoning? All scales are 
relative. Shall we use the giant telescope or the electron 
microscope? A man is six foot high, and the distance between 
our earth and that spot of fuzzy light in the night sky is a 
million light-years. One drop of water makes no difference 
to the ocean, but it is the world of the Infusoria. Within that 
world a million creatures may live and have their being. 

Our world is the world that we experience, not the world 
of the telescope nor yet the world of the microscope. It is 
idle to use the irrelevant scale. The distance the tortoise can 
travel is a vast distance to the tortoise. The distance light 
travels from some far-off galaxy is as irrelevant to the ex- 
perience of man as it is to the experience of the tortoise. And 
no doubt to the amoeba one syllable of recorded time is a 
whole ocean of living. 

Experience is all. Experience alone has an answer to the 
question: Is life worth the living? Experience alone decides 
whether life is too long or too short. And if the gathered ex- 
perience pronounces it too short, in that very judgment it 
must also be pronouncing that life is good. 

But experience is endlessly variant, and so must the an- 
swers be. What then can we learn from it? We can but search 
our own, and ask: What in the retrospect have we found not 
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worth the having, not worth the seeking, not worth even the 
enjoying, and what instead was worth and more than worth 
the effort? 

Even so, we may deceive ourselves. For dead joys, to 
which our being once vibrated, may to our altered disposi- 
tion, when we are no longer capable of them, now seem savor- 
less and void. And past disappointments, filmed over by 
time, may lose the remembrance of the hurt they once con- 
tained. But in spite of the defections of memory we must still 
look to its answers for guidance. And we must certainly ac- 
cept its verdict concerning whatever pursuits and whatever 
relationships it finds enduringly worth while. 

To win the greater gifts of experience, the more enduring 
joys, requires training and discipline. What most of all needs 
to be trained is the power of imagination, the ability to feel 
a situation, with all the rich distinctiveness it contains. The 
capacity for experience is very different for different men, 
but always it can be in degree enlarged. 

When one has learned to discern the interest and beauty 
of the forms and qualities and distinctive complexes of 
things, of natural things and of the creations of the spirit of 
man, one has a source of satisfactions that can never be ex- 
hausted while life's energies endure. But it is necessary to 
discern with the heart at the same time as with the mind. For 
the enrichment of experience it is necessary to appreciate 
as well as to analyze. 

Within these activities come the golden moments that 
thread themselves on the continuity of experience. Moments 
that delight and moments that surprise and moments that 
distill peace and moments that stir deep-hidden remem- 
brances. They are touched off by the morning song of a bird 
or by the sound of the unresting sea or by a turn of the con- 
versation during some friendly discourse or by the sudden 
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thoughtfulness of a beloved companion or by the echo of 
some line of poetry to which one wakens in the night or, per- 
haps, when, alone after a spell of busy hours, some quieter 
memory flashes 

upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

Those who lack or have lost the capacity for such moments 
may think of them as thin and sterile joys, wanting in the 
good earthiness of common living. They cannot comprehend 
that of such moments the deeper satisfactions are com- 
pounded; that without these satisfactions they are driven to 
seek more abrupt, more taxing, and more deluding pleas- 
ures. All human pleasures must either be prepared for in 
advance or else paid for at a later time. All enduring satis- 
factions require to be won. 

The golden moments arise in the continuity of the satis- 
factions that endure. They are moments of timelessness. 
They take one out of oneself, as though the succession of 
things were halted in the full absorption of the whole being. 
Something within the self takes hold and transports us be- 
yond the self, so that we are one with that with which we 
communicate. They are not breaks in the continuity of ex- 
perience, like more violent joys, but fulfilments of it. They 
rise with a vivid anticipatory feel and have a quietly per- 
vasive afterglow. 

We have passed from the thought of life itself as a moment 
to the thought of life as being fulfilled in and through the 
moments in which experience transcends the sense of time. 
The former thought, common as it is and in its way impres- 
sively true, comes nevertheless from outside our experience. 
It is the viewpoint of the detached observer, calculating on 
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a scale that is not our scale, thinking in terms of a time-span 
that is more meaningful for the motions of the starry heavens 
than for the range of practical human concerns. The latter 
thought is congenial to the actualities of experience. The 
moments are reckoned not by the astronomical clock but by 
our own sense of having lived them. 

Above the ground tone of consciousness, moments of reali- 
zation rise, lesser moments and sometimes the golden mo- 
ments, swelling and falling and merging back to swell again. 
They carry intimations of the wonder and rich mystery of 
living, of heights and depths beyond our ken but ever beck- 
oning to us. They convey the feel of identification, the sense 
of an innate harmony between us and the scheme of things. 
We are one with that to which our thoughts and hearts are 
joined. 

As these moments pass and we feel detached again, thrown 
back on our mere selves, there comes a longing, sometimes 
vague, sometimes insistent, for a more enduring, a perma- 
nent oneness. This is the impulse that finds expression in the 
religious communion. It also seeks satisfaction in various 
forms of mysticism. 

In numerous different ways people seek to eternize the 
moment. They fly from their sense of detachment, from their 
competitive alienation, from an emptiness haunted by sor- 
rows and frustrations. Some seek the eternity of the moment 
through quiescence and contemplation, some through in- 
tensive devotion to busy causes. 

A very few reach the goal they seek: a rare saint, trans- 
fixed in hypnotic veneration; a Buddhist devotee, finding 
oneness in renunciation; a man or woman who has trans- 
formed the suffering of a great loss into a total absorption in 
the service of mankind. These few, whatever way they have 
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followed, have all been so minded as to abandon all else, all 
other interests, all desires, all questionings, all self-asser- 
tion. For this is the price that must be paid. 

Others, a larger number, failing to reach the goal, never- 
theless are able to achieve a permanent and sustaining faith 
in it. They believe in a oneness they do not attain. The faith 
itself suffices. They possess the will to believe. They cherish 
all myths congenial to it. They weave dreams around it, ro- 
mantic dreams, visions of the future, fantasies of achieve- 
ment. They live in the strength of their assurance. It is 
enough to give them peace of mind. They are at one with 
themselves and thus imagine they are at one with the uni- 
verse. 

Most of us can follow neither of these roads. We cannot 
be saints, counting the world well lost for the glory of God, 
for the contemplation of Pure Being, or for the selfless serv- 
ice of mankind. We cannot be fanatics of a faith, trium- 
phantly borne over the trials and tribulations of life by the 
simple assurance it conveys. We must instead be content 
with the insights that come and go. If we have sincerity and 
keep our hearts open to the truth and the wonder that lies 
everywhere about us, the golden moments will still be ours. 
They will redeem our days and their echoes will still sing in 
us as we meet the requirements of the common hour. 
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(such as truth, art, and love) , and 
on the first and last things, the 
mysteries of life and death and 
the deep problem of the religion 
that mankind may yet ' attain. 
Finally, the Epilogue takes us 
back to those special moments of 
insight introduced in the Prologue 
and gives them a new significance. 
The Pursuit of Happiness is a 
simple^ non-technical book. 
Throughout one is in contact with 
an experienced and wise gentle- 
man of deep cultivation, and one 
cannot touch the book without 
feeling a new sense of the dignity 
of life, and the worth and joy of 
pursuing happiness even in the 
midst of the perplexities and often 
the tragedy of life in the mid- 
twentieth century. 
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